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To  the  Paii^TER  of  the  Edinburgh 
'  Magazine. 

# 

SIR, 

I  defire,  by  the  channel  of  your 
publication,  to  make  known  the  fol- 
lowing.  oUfervations;  and  I  (hall  be 
glad,  if  they  give  a  foundation  to 
any  of  your  readers  to  fpeculate  on 
the  fubjedts  they  treat.  I  am, 

SIR;, 

Your  conftant  reader,  Z. 

Ohfervations  concerning  the  difference  of 
Colour  in  the  Hutnan  Species ;  concern 
ning  Giants;  and  Men  *with  Tails. 

The  difference  of  Colour  in  the  Human 
Species.  * 


IT  has  been  long  difput'ed  among 
naturalifts,  whocher  the  varieties 
of  colour  in  the  human  fpecics  pro¬ 
ceed  from  diflFerence  of  climates  or, 
frona  different  creations.  The  .firft 
opinion  is  the  moft  antient,  and  was 
embraced  by  Solgmon  himfeif,  who  • 
VoL.  HI.  .  -  .  N 


is  celebrated  for  his  phyAcal  know¬ 
ledge  as  well  as  for  his  wiidoii).  * 
This  is  plain  froin  the  Song  of  Solomon^ 
ch.  I  .  V.  6. 

‘  Look'  not  upon  me,  becaufe  I 
*  am  blacky  becaufe  the  fun  hath 
<  looked  upon  me.’  And  this  opi¬ 
nion'  feems  the  moff  probable,  reli¬ 
gious  confidcrations  apart. 

If  this  difference  of  colour  were 
not  owing  to  the  climate,  why  are 
there  not  as  many  colours  feen  in 
the  human  fpecies  as  in  the  rain¬ 
bow?  Indeed,  it  is  not  abfolutely 
certain,  but  that  as  great  ^  variety 
may  be  found,  when  lie  whole  globe 
fhall  be  explored.  '  More  than  one 
very  credible  traveller  ♦  has  feen,  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  men  whofe  co¬ 
lour  was  a“  bright  yW/w  f,  and  who 
faid,  they  came  from  the  interior  part 
of  that  region,  where  men  were  'all  of  ^ 
that  hue.  But  this  may  be  account** 
ed  for,  from  their  ufing  f(^e  ^nt 
or  dye  to  alter  their  natt^  coq|« 
plezion. 

*  Sec  rhiftoire  generale  dc$  voyagcf,  tom*  Vv  ' 

t  D'uo  jaime  ctUtnac* 


iB2  Of  the  difference  of  Colour  in  the  Human  Sfecier, 


Kirchcr  •  gives  an  account  of 
fotne  fubterraneous  men  of  a  green 
colour,  who,  he  fays,  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  England  in  the  year 
1 140,  But  the  credibility  of  the  old 
Englift  hiflorian,  on  whofe  relation 
this  fad  refts,  may  well  be  called  in 
queftion. 

A  late  French  author  dates  Tome 
fads,  which,  if  they  be  true,  are 
decifive  of  the  moft  antient  and  moll 
common  opinion;  and,  it  mud  be 
owned,  he  has  generally,  though 
not  always,  taken  much  pains  to 
be  well  informed  f.  He  fays,  that 

*  See  hU  inandus  fubtierraii.  tom. 
p.  no. 

f  Sec  rechewches  philofoph.  fur  ics  Amc- 
ricains,  xd  part.  §  x. 

This  author  has  been  very  much  mifinfor- 
med  as  to  a  faA  not  relative  to  the  prefeot 
c^ueUion.  But  what  deferves  to  be  fet  to  rights, 
he  fays,  3d  part.  §  3.  that  admiml  Drake 
was  devoured  by  land-crabs.  But  this  is  a 
midake ;  that  admiral  died  aboard  his  own 
fliip,  x8th  November  1595.  See  his  life  in 
^ihe  Biogr.  Britan. 

He  fays,  i.  part,  p.- 74.  ,ed.  1770.  that 
*  children  and  brute  animals  never  attempt  fui- 
cide,  to  whatever  extremity  they  may  be  re¬ 
duced  ;  becaufe  they  arc'  guided  by  mdind, 
^not  by  rcafon.  But  it  may  be  thought  this 
‘‘propofitioo  is  rather  too  general^  for,  .not  tb 
mention  what  is  commonly  related  of  the 
leorpiofi,  when  in  great  pain,  the  Melanges  iir- 
txrieirx,  publilhcd  in  1764,  give 
this  account  of  the  X^emmer,  or  rabbit  of 
Norway.  *  Ce  qa*on  remarque  encore  de  par- 
tkullera  regard  du  Icmmer,  e’eft,  qu’il  ne  vit 
trci  peir  de  >temps;  k  mturt  des  quo 
J*hiyer  ed  arrive.  l.a  connoif&ncequ'ii  a  ae  fa 
dn  pfochaine,  dit  Rcgnard,  Ic  portc  a  la  pre- 
vmiryui  merae.  Oh  en  trouva  bcaucoup  de- 
pendus  aU  fommet  des  arbres,  entrs  deux  pe- 
'fkes  hranohes  quiformeut  une  fourche  :  D*au- 
a  qua  oe  gen/v  fla^piort  ne  plait  pas,  ic 
jjyeot  din>  U9  laics*  Ua  I'aliembleut  cn  grof> 
■fes  troupes,  ct  fe  precipitent  dans  Tcau.  On 
^  tiroove  qurlquo  fois  des  mkiers  morts  et 
wntades  ies  unt  fiirles  autres.  Ceux  qui  ne 
/vnilehtpih  fe  decruirc  eoa  memfs,  attendeiit 
dans  leurHipus,'  Icgr  roalheu- 
rcujt  dcdmcc.*'This  however *red$  entirely  jj- 
poh-  the  fingle  teftimbn jr  of  '  Regard.  I  had 
•oociAaii,  yean  ta  kCrn,  from  a  pre-  . 

bhWra  ^  magidrates  of  £- 
d^btfrg'httM  a,bqy,fpnic what  under  la  years 
OTage,  'liaa  hdhgcd' hlrodlf. '*  An  old  wo¬ 
man,  who  was  in  the  honfe  alone  wkh  him  at 
,^9  of  murdering  him; 


Ac  DofterJty  of  the  Arabians,  who,* 
in  tne  7th  •tntury,  conquered  a  por¬ 
tion  of  part  of  Africa  which  is 
under  Ac  Jine,  are  not  men  diftin- 
guifhable  from  the  indigenous  ne¬ 
groes.  And  that  the  famous  Jen  Ben¬ 
jamin  de  Tudelle,  wjio  travelled  over 
the  greateft  part  of  the  antient  con¬ 
tinent  in  the  year  1173,  remarked 
then,  Aat  Ac  Jews,  whp  had  fled 
into  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  had  #11  been  metamorphofed, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  heat 
of  the  countries  .in  which  they  had 
taken  refuge,  jhofe  in  Abyflinia 
had  become  as  black  as  the  natives, 
from  whom  they  were  not  to  be 
known  by  their  colour  alone;  and,  as 
all  of  Aeir  religion  held  intermarri¬ 
ages  with  any  other  race  to  be  abo¬ 
minable,  he  concludes,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  climate  had  blac¬ 
kened  thofe  emigrants.  He  farther 
obferves,  that  the  Abbe  de  Manet,  in 
his  late  hiftory  of  French  Africa,  af- 
ferts,  that  he,,  in  1764,  had  bapti- 
fed  the  children  of  fome  poor  Por- 
tuguefe,  who  had  fettled  on  Ae’coaft 
of  Africa  101721,  and  that  their  mc- 
tamorphofls  w’as  already  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  Aat  they  differed  from  lit¬ 
tle  negroes,  only  by  fome  ftreaks  of 
white  Aat  were  difcernible  on  their 
(kinv 

•  Of  Giants.' 

Naturalifts  have  been  divided  like-’ 
wife  of  a  long  time,  as  to  the  quefr 
tion,  whether  Acre  exifts  a  gigantick 
race  of  men  on  the  coaft  of  Patago¬ 
nia.  It  is  not  furprifmg,  that  men 
Aould  differ  about  Ae  flrufturc  of 
animals  fo  very  fmall  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  viewed  without  a  microfeope; 
but,. it  is  amazing,  Aat  men  fhould 

\ 

but  BO  fBrldence  came  put  sgaanff  her;  neither 
had  the  aoy  motive  to  commit  the  crime  ;nor 
had  flic  force  enough  to  have  killed  the  boy. 
m  ^i$  way.  A  fimilar  cafe  was  in  the  news' 
papenof  September  1773; 


Of  Giants. 


cootradl^l  one  another  as  to  the  fize 
of  large  creatures  which  they  have 
bchclo.  From  late  voyages,  howe¬ 
ver,  it  feems  to  be  pretty  well  afcer- 
tained,  that*  there  is  on  the  coaft  of 
Patagonia  a  very  tall  race  of  people, 
many  of  whom  arc  about  feven  feet 
high.  A  gentleman,  who  has  been 
thrice  round  the  world,  fays,  that  he 
faw,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  a  race  of 
Moors,  among  whom  there  were  a 
good  many  as  tall  as  the  Patagoni¬ 
ans;  but  there  was  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  little  men  among  them. 

The  French  author,  feveral  times 
quoted  above,  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  difprove  the  relations  of 
thofc  travellers,  who  aflerted  the  e- 
normous  fize  of  the  Patagonians; 
and  he  fays  he  has  been  told,  a 
German  author  has  proved,  from  phy- 
fical  confiderations,  that  there  are 
no  giants  in  the  human  fpecies.  The 
learned  Frenchman  has  overlooked, 
it  feeras,  the  demonftrations  which 
fome  mathematicians  have  given  as  to 
this  matter,  Galileo  has  treated  of 
it,  and  his  argument  is  explained  at 
great  length  by  a  more  modern  au¬ 
thor  f .  The  conclufions  which  that 
learned  ^ind  ingenious  author  has 
drawn,  from  fome  curious  demon- 
firations,  fhall  only  here  be  tran- 
feribed. 

‘  In  general,’  heobferves,  ^  it  will  ea- 

<  fily  appear,  That  the  efforts  tending 
‘  to  deftroy  the  adhefion  of  beams, 

*  arifing  from  their  own  gravity 
‘  only,  increafe  in  the  quadruplicate 
‘  ratio  of  their  lengths;  but  that  the 
‘  oppofite  efforts,  tending  to  preferve 

*  their  adliefion,  increafe  only  in  the 
*,  triplicate  ratio  of  the  fame  lengths, 
‘  From  , which  it  follows,  that  the 

*  greater .  beams  muft  be  in  greater 

<  danger  of  breaking  than  tlie  leffcr 

*  See  his  anfwer  to  Dom  Perocty,  ch.  35. 
tom.  3.  p.  ip5. 

t  See  M^Laurin’s  account  of  Sir  J,  New* 
ton's  phil.  book  7,^  ch.  3.  j,  13^, 


aSj 

fimilar  ones;  and  that,  though  a 
leffer  beam  may  be  firm  and  freure, 
yet  a  greater  fimilar  one  may  be 
made  fo  long,  as  neceffarrly  to 
break  by  its  own  weight.  Hence 
Galileo  juftly  concludes,  that  what 
appears  very  firm  and  fucceeds 
well,  in  models,  may  be  very 'weak 
and  infirm,  or  even  fall  to  pieces 
by  its  weight,. when  it  comes  to  be 
executed  in  large  dimenfions  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  model. 

*  From  the  fame  principles,  he  ar¬ 
gues,  that  there  arc  neceffary  li¬ 
mits  in  the  works  of  nature  and 
art,  which  they  cannot  fiirpafs  in 
magnitude.  Were  trees  of  a  very 
enormous  fize,  their  branches 
would  fall  by  their  own  weight. 
Large  animals  have  not  ftrength 
in  proportion  to  their  fize ;  and,  if 
there  were  any  land  animals  much 
larger  than  thofe  we  know,  they 
could  hardly  move,  and  would  be 
perpetually  fubjedled  to  mod  dan¬ 
gerous  accidencs.  4s  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  fea,  indeed,  the  cafe 
h  different,  as  the  gravity  of  the 
water  fuftains  thofe  animal^  in 
great  meafure  ;  and,  in  fadt,  thefe 
are  known  to  be  fometimes  vafUy* 
larger  than  the  greateft  land  ani¬ 
mals.  Nor  does  it  avail  againfl 
this  do<flrine  to  tell  us,  that  bones 
have  been  found,  which  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  b-longed  to  giants 
of  an  immenfe  fize,  1‘uch  as  the 
fkeletons  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  the  former  of  which  wa^ 
60  cubits  high,  and  the  later  46 ; 
for  naturalilfs  have  concluded,  on 
jufl  grounds,  that,  in  fome  cafes,  ’ 
thofe  bones  had  belonged  to  ele- 
phantS4  and  that  the  larger  ones 
were  boiies  of  whales,  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  places  where 
they  were  found,  by  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  nature  that  have  happen¬ 
ed  in  paft  times.  Though  it  muft 
be  owned,  thajt  there  appears  no, 
K  reafon  why  there  oeay  not  bavr 
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*  been  men  who  Jiave  exceeded,  by 

*  fome  feet  in  height,’ the  tailed  we 
‘  have  feen.  The  reader  will  find 

*  a  curious  and  ufeful  diflertation  on 

*  this  fubjedt,  by  the  celebrated  Sir 

*  Hans  Sloane,  in  the  Philofophi- 

*  cal'  tranfadtions,  or  in  the 

*  moirs  de  1* Academic  Royal e  des 

*  fcicnces,  1727.* 

It  is  furprifing,  that  the  wTiters 
upon  this  controverfy,  have  not  taken 
notice  of  the  very  well  atteded  ac¬ 
counts  we  have  of  fome  gigantic 
boys.  Two  are  dcfcribcd  in  ttie  Phi- 
Iqfophical .  tranfadlions  ^  ;  the  fird 
there  mentioned,  is  a  boy  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  of  a  mondrous  fize  and 
ftrcn^th  fer  his  age;  he  was  capable 
of  being  a  father  at  the  age  of  3  years 
and  2  months.  He  was  examined  by 
Mr  le  Cat^  F.R.S.  a  Surgeon  at 
Rouen. 

_  The  other  called  Thomas  Hale, 
was  bom  in  1741.  His  mother  was 
middle-fized,  and  his  father  a  little 
man,  fervant  to  one  Mr  Almond^ 
who  writes  the  account  of  him.  He 
was,  when  two  years  old,  3  feet  8  in-, 
chcs  in  height,  and  weighed  4 
{^one  2  lib.  in  his  deaths.  He  had  a 
hoarfe  voice,  and  fomething  favage 
in  his  look ;  it  exprefled  alfo  a  con- 
feioufnefs  of  his  fuperior  drength, 
which  enabled  him  to  mader  boys  of 
9  or  10  years  of  age.  He  was  not 
made  a  fhow  of,  but  kept  at  fchool ; 
his  mother  gave  him  fuck,  and  "was . 
fuppofed  to  have,.been  killed  by  it, 
ihe  being  found  dead  w*ith  him'  at  her 
bread.  This,  boy  too  was  capable  of 
being  a  ,  father.  'Talpe  has  gi¬ 
ven  a  defeription  of  a  boy  of  ^  very . 
extraordinary  growth,  weight  f,  and 
drehgth. 

•  Sa  phil.  tranf.  abridged  vol.  p.  p.  31 7.  et 
V0I.  10.  part  a.  page  1205. 

f  Poer  quinquennis  delatns  ex  Gelria  et 
Amdelaedavi  biland  impofitus;  pendebat- 
centum  et  qninquaginta  librat.  Corpore  quip- . 
pe  erat  tani  pingui  ac  amplo,  ut  lumbi  ipHus 
non  dngereniur,  nifi  irfquiulnae  longitudine,  ’ 
Ac  nates*  ioxniiabant  Cam  ub^ri  carais  mole, ' 


It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have 
no  farther  accounts  of  thefe  extra¬ 
ordinary  phaenomena.  ^  It  would 
have  been  worth  while  to  have  ob- . 
ferved  how  long  they  grew,  and  to . 
what  height  they  attained;  but,  if. 
thefe  particulars  have  been  attended 
to,  they  have  not,  it  is  believed,  been 
made  public. 

9 

Or  Men  with  Tails. 

The  learned  author  cf  the  Eflay  on 
the  Origin  of  Language  has  de¬ 
clared  his.  belief,  thatt  there  are,  in 
fome  parts  of  the  world,  whole  na¬ 
tions  of  men  who  have  tails;  and 
for  proof  of  the  fadl,  quotes  a  Dutch, 
traveller,  who  fays  he  faw  fome  of 
them  on  the  ifland  of  Nicobar.  This 
notion  has  of  late  occafioned  much 
pleafantry  and  fpeculation.  ^ 

This  author  is  not  however  fingu- 
lar  in  his  belief  as  to  this  point ;  nor 
is  the  traveller  he  quotes  the  only 
one  Tvho  avers  he  has  feen  men  a- 
dorned  in  that  manner.  Buffon 
mentions  feveral  others  who  fay  they 
had  feen  men  w’ith  tails,  though  he 
thinks  the  fadl  very  problematical. 
The  celebrated  Mr  de  Maillet  believed 
firmly  in  tails,  and  has  written  more 
upon  the  fubjeft  than  any  other  au-* 
thor.  What  he  relates  upon  the  in¬ 
formation  of  others  is  not  to  be  triift- 
ed ;  for  he  has  been  by  much  too 
credulous. Thus, he  affirms, that  there 
are  many  people  in  England  who 
have  tails,  and  a  ftill  greater  num- 
'ber  in  Scotland,  though  nothing  is 
more  certainly  falfe.  Much  inquiry 
has  lately  been  made  in  this  country, 
and  only  one  man  has  been  dif- 
covered  who  is  reported  to  have 
had  a  tail  f.  But  what. Mr  de 

ut  vidcrentur  quadrupliccs.  In  brachiis  vero 
acmanibus  pofnerat  tantum  roboris  exuberans 
ipfius  nature,  dt  manum  meam  non  minus  for- 
titer  ferieric,  ac.H  cgifTet  vigehmum  aetatis  fut 
annum;  Obferr.  mcd.  lib,  3.  c,  55, 

f  ‘  1  could  produce,*  fays  thcauthor  of  the 
inquiry  concerning  the  Ort^n  and  Progrefi  of 


Malllet  fays  upon  his  ?now-  tall  miglit  be  of  fome  ufe  in  fwlm^ 

ledge  dcferves  much  more  credit;  ming. 

he  fays,  he  has  himfelf  feen  fevefal  *  .  There  Is  no  reafon  for  doubting 
jpcn  with  tails  in  France  *;  that  he  that  fome  individuals  have  had  ex- 
met  with  a  negroe  called  Mahomet,'  crefcenccs  like  tails  *;  but,  till, far- 
sit  Tripoli,  who  had  a  tail  half  a  thcr  evidence  be  brought,  it  would 
foot  in  length  which  he  fhewed  him;  be  raih  to  admit  that  there  are  whole 
that  he  knew  an  orange  wench  at  nations  of  homines  caudati.  Perhaps, 
Paris  who  had  a  tail,  which  50  people  the  travellers  who  declare  they  faw 
few  as  well  as  he;  that  at  Orleans  men  with  tails,  have  miftaken  for 
he  found  a  man  who  had  one,  and  natural  what  in  reality  was  artifici- 
who  he  afterwards  learned  had  been  al ;  as  was  the  cafe  with  thofe  who 
cut  for  it  and  died  of  the  operation,  pretended  they  had  feen  a  race  of 
which  was  taken  notice  of  in  the  men  with  dogs  heads,  and  another 
news  papers  in  September  1718.  It  with  feet  fo  broad  as  tofcrecn  them 
would  be  too  tedidUs  to  enumerate  from  the  weather  when  they  lifted 
hii  whole  lift  of  tailed  men.  them  up. There  are  favages  who  mould 

If  man  was  originally,  as  this  theheadsoftheir  children  into  a  coni- 
author  maintains,  an  aquatic  or  ma-  cal  ftiape  f .  Thisaccounts  for  the  dog- 
rine  animal  f,  the  argument  againft  headed  race.  And  as,  to  the  mon- 
taiU,  drawn  from  their  ufelcfTnefs,  ftrous  feet,  their  origin  is  very  well 
would  perhaps  be  weakened,  as  the  explained  by  Olearius  J.  He  fays, 

*  The  Samoeids,  Laplanders,  and 

tanpage,  *  legal  evidence,  by  witnef-  <  Fiudlanders,  wear  a  kind  of  (hoes 

•  fa  yet  living,  of  a  man  in  Invernefs,  one  . 

‘  Barber^  a  teacher  of  mathematicks,  who  ^  ^  i«i_  11  jtic 

I*  had  a  tail,  about  half  a  fool  long;  which  *  fnow,  which  are  an  ell  and  a  hail 

•  he  carefully  concealed  durine  his  life;  but  *  towards  the  toe.  The  Find- 

•  was  difeovered  after  his  death,  which  hap-  <  Jandcrs  and  Laplanders  ihake  them 

I  pened  a^u(  twenty  years  ago;  nor  will  any  .  towards  the  heel ;  they  Call 

man,  who  knows  the  ftructurc  of  the  hu-  or  uo-  » 

•  man  body,  and  the  n<7ture  of  a  tail,  which  ‘  them  banllt,  the  banloeids  Nartcs. 

•  is  nothing  clfc^  but  an  elongation  of  the  He  has  feen  them  with  thefe  run  dowa 
‘  rump-bone,  be  furpriicd  that  this  (honld  a  hill  with  great  fwiftnefs ;  and  this 

latT'!,?/"  ''TT'  drefs.  he  j*.  ‘  has  given  rife  to  the 

guage,  voL  I,  p^  x6x.  zd  edit,  „  •  •  r  °  x 

/•  See  Telliamcd  fur  la  diminution  dc  la  notion,  that  in  lome  northern  COUQ- 
mer.  tom.  x,  from  p.  Hague  edit.  17^5.  *  tries,  there  are  men  whofe  feet  are 
t  In  fupport  of  this  whimfical  theory,  he  «  big  as  to  cover  their  whole  bo^ 

K  i;  Wn,Thich  ‘  dies,  and  fhclter  them  from  thefim 

renders  him  unamphihious,  is  the  air  (hut-  *  and  ram. 

ting  the /or/f  men  ovfj/r,  through  which  palTage,  I  will  cohclude  with  obferving, 

and  not  through  the  lungs,  the  blood  before  there  is  at  prefent  in  Scotland, 

birth  panes.  This  theory  is  confirmed  by  -  r" _ 1  *  1 

1  an  exiteriment  by  BuffoZ  He  made  a  bitch  a  gentleman,  who  was .  lately  a  go- 
with  puppies  bring  them  forth  in  a  large  tub  vernor  of  a  fort  on  tlie  coait  oi  Atri- 
full  of  warm  water,  and  kept  one  of  them  in  ca;  sfud  that  from  him  I  learned,' that 

« for  a  confiderable  time  without  the  animal’s  an  African  prince  once  paid  him  a 
receiving  any  injury;  he  did  not,  he  fays,  tol-  *  -i 

low  out  this  experiment,  but  be  did  enough  to  »  ^*'•7  numerous  retinue, 

'  fatisfy  him,  that  refpiration  is  not  (b  nccef-  ull  of.whom  had  arcincial  tails.  Z. 

•  See  the  Marquis  D’Arjens  lettres  Chi- 
noifes,  tom.  %.  let.  31.' 

f  See  Redi.  phil.  fur  les  Amcric. 

^  Sec  voyages  and  travels  of  the  ambaffa- 
dors  fent  by  the  .Duke  of  HoKlein  to  Mufeo- 
vy  and  Perfia,  with  the  travels  of  Mandellb. 
London  1 


#  »  * - —  ----  - 

«ry  to  animals  newly  born  as  to  thole  which 

*rc  grown  up,  and  that,  very  poffibly,  the  fo- 
tmen  ovale  may  be  kept  open  lo  as  to  make 
ci(cellent  divers,  and  render  many  animals 
sinphibious  that  arc  not  fo  at  prefent;  Hift. 
Mt.  tom,  4.  p.  178.  o^avo  cd.  Paris  17^9. 


28^  Thoughts  qnd  Maxims. 

Ffir  the  Edinburgh  Magazine^  Abbey  ^La  TaAPri, 


Thoughts  and  Maxims* 

From  the  unequal  diftribntion  of 
ability  among  mep,  it  refults  that 
nature  intended  ue'm  for  fociety. 

•  The  mod  fatal  enemy  to  a  man  of 
little  diferetion  is  his  memory. 

A  man  of  real  modefty  is  not  gi¬ 
ven  to  admiration.  By  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  in  confequence  of  which  he 
efteems  himfelf  too  little*  he  appre* 
tiates  below  its  value  the  merit  of 
others. 

The  honour  of  triumphing  over 
coquets  is  like  the  art  of  writing  fine 
verfes.  It  cofts  much  time,  and  re¬ 
pays  not  the  labour. 

An  exceflive  dread  of  giving  dif- 
pleafure  throws  an  air  of  falfenefs  o- 
ver  the  behaviour  of  the  timid. 


The  abbey  of  La  Trappe  is  fitu. 

ated  in  an  eztenfivc  vale  on  the 
borders  of  Perche  and  Normandy, 
which  feems  defigned  by  nature  to  be 
the  retreajt  of  penitence ;  it  being  envi¬ 
roned  with  woods,  lakes,  and  moun¬ 
tains,  which  render  it  almod  inaccef- 
fible.  In  this  folitude  filence^ever 
reigns:  Language  can  but  faintly 
paint  the  melancholy  feene ;  a  fcenc 
teeming  with  the  moft  noble  traits 
for  the  gloomy  imagination  of  \ 
painter  or  a  poet.  The  venerable 
groves  which  call  the  cyprefs  gloom; 
the  winds  whiftling  through  the  foli-^ 
age,  which  fuperftition  conflrues  in- 
aufpicious ;  the  dying  murmurs  of 
the  waters  which  gurgle  over  the 
pebbles,  announce  the  confines  of  U 
Trappe. 


Thofc  who  are  ftriking  objcdls  of 
ridicule  are  feldom  noted  for  vice. 

.  The  man,  the  mofl  impenetrable, 
is  he  whofe  manners  are  the  mod  fim- 
ple. 

What  augments  often  the  mifery 
of  the  unfortui^ate,  is  the  taking  the 
advice  of  the  happy. 

Nature  makes  fools,  and  women 
convert  them  into  fops. 

'  TQiere  is  ilothing,  of  which  we  are 
fo  certain,  as  the  gratitude  of  thofe 
whom  we  flatter. 

We  go  mod  expeditioufly  to  glory, 
by  the  road  of  virtue.  It  is  a  path 
unfrequented,  and  where  we  meet 
not  with  interruptions. 

There  are  certain  hopes,  as  there 
are  certain  women,  againd  which  it 
is  impoflible  we  can  be  fufiiciently  on 
our  guard,  notwithdanding  the  rea- 
fons  we  have  to  avoid  them. 

In  our  infancy  and  early  youth,  we 
are  fuperditious  and  credulous.  Our 
manhood  is  charaAerifed  by  doubt 
and  fcepttcifin^  Old  age  fixes  us  in 
a  temp^te  moderation,  equally  di- 
dant  from  both  extremes. 


It  was  founded  by  Rotrou,  Count 
du  Perche,  in  the  year  1 140,  to  ac- 
complifh  a  vow  in  the  perils  of  lhif< 
wreck  ;  and  it  aflumed  the  nameoi 
La  Trappe  from  the  dairs  whicli 
lead  down  to  it.  Perpetual  filcLCt 
is  the  grand  rule  impofed  on  \k 
reclufe  of  this  convent.  It  is  ik 
very  eflcnce  oftheconditntion;  audit 
was  deemed  a  matter  of  fuch  higi 
import  in  the  founder’s  eye,  that  kc 
intimated  to  thofe'  pipus  anchorilSi 
that  breaking  filence  would  be  toiheoi 
a  crime  of  not  lei's  heinous  dye  thaa 
blafphemy  itfelf.  -  The  language  o( 
the  convent  therefore  cohfilb  rather 
in  figns  than  words :  And  if  nqceflity 
provokes  one  of  the  order,  at  ai^ 
time,  to  violate  this  rigid  prohibition 
he  mud  fpeak  in  a  whifper  with  afi 
poflible  concifenefs.  Society  hasuc 
fweets  for  thefe  holy  men ;  they 
debarred  not  only  the  pleafures  stf 
fmg  from  rational  converfation,  W 
thofe  which  flow  from  conjunn* 
nicaling  their  thoughts  in  writisf 
Their  diet  is  of  the  coarfed  viaikiv 
and  didributed  with  a  fparing  hafli 


/ 


A  plank  covered  with  ftraw  is  all  the  delicate,  and  infirm,  he  loved  the  man- 
luxury  of  their  dormitory.  Few  hours  ly  cxcrcifes  of  the  field ;  and  often  in- 
are  allowed  for  refrefhment;  they  be-  dulged  himfelf  in  the  pleafures,  and 
ine  fummoned  to  matins  at  two  in  the  even,  fometimes,  in  the  exceffes  of  the 
ihorning,  which  continue  till  the  day  table.  In  his  private  charafter,  he 
tails  them  to  difeharge  the  menial  was  frequently  harOi,  paflionate,  and 
fervices  of  the  convent,  in  which  the  feverc,  with  regard  to  trifles.  But, 
aged  and  the  infirm  are  indiferimi-  when  the  fubjedt  rofe  equal  to  his 
natejy  employed.  Medicine  is  un-  mind,  and  in  the  tumult  of  battle,- he 
known  within  thefe  walls:  The  Tick  was  dignified,  cool,  and  ferene.  Tho* 
are  ftrangers  to  every  indulgence ;  he  was  apt  to  form  bad  impreflions, 
they  rife  up  early,  and  late  take  reft:  which  were  not  eafily  removed,  he 
They  muft  Ipend  the  day  in  prayer,  was  neither  vindi<ftive  in  his  difpofi- 
and  in  labour  proportionate  to  their  tion,  nor  obftinate  in  his  refentment. 
ftrength:  They  hear  not  the  footh-  Negledled  in  his  education,  and,  per- 
ing  voice  of  confolation;  they  feel  haps,  deftitute  by  nature  of  anele- 
notthealleviatinghandoffriendfhip;  gance  of  mind,  he  had  no  tafte  for 
but  muft  drink  the  cup  of  bitternefs  .literature,  none  for  the  fciences,  none 
in  all  its  horrors^  They  perfevere  for  the  beautiful  arts.  He  paid  no 
in  filtnce,  abftinence,  and  mortificati-  attention  to  mufic ;  he  underftoodno 
on,  till  the  hour  of  death  approaches :  poetry.  He  difregarded  learning.  He 
Then  they  are  fupported  to  the  cha-  encouraged  no  men  of  letters,  no 
pci,  receive  the  extreme  undlion,  and  painters,  no  artifts  of  any  kind.  In 
are  ftretched  on  a  plank  ftrewed  with  for?ification  and  in  the  mathematics, 
afhes.  In  this  comfortlefs  fituation  he  hadaconfiderablcdegreeof  know- 
they  wait  the  moment  of  departure  ledge.  Tliough  unfuccefsful  ‘in  the 
with  tranquillity,  with  chearfulnefs,  field,  he  underftood  military  opera- 
with  joy;  and  exhibit  ^prodigies  of  tions  by  land.  But  he  neither  pof- 
heroifm,  known  only  to  thefe  Chrifti-  fefled  nor  pretended  any  (kill  In  mari- 
an  philofophers.  time  afifairs. 

In  the  dlftribution  of  his  favours. 
Historical  Portraits.  By  James  he  was  cold  and  injudicious.  In  the 
M^Pherfon,  Efq\  *.  punifhment  of  crimes,  often  tooeafy, 

-  and  fometimes  too  fevere.  He  was 

WILLIAM  IIL.  parfimonious  where  he  ihould  be  li¬ 

beral  ;  w’here  he  ought  to  be  fparing, 

WILLIAM  the  Third,  King  of  frequently  profufe.  In  his  temper 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  filent  and  referved,in  his  ad- 
was  in  his  perfon  of  a  middle  fize,  ill  drefs  ungraceful ;  and  though  not  dc- 
ftiapcd  in  his  limbs,’  'fomewhat  round  ftitute  of  diftimulation,  and  qualified 
in  the  Ihoulders,  light-brown  in  the  CO-  iuti'igue,  lefs  apt  to  conceal  his 

lour  of  his  hair  and  in  his  complec-  paftions  than  hisdefigns.  Thefe  dc- 
tion.  The  lines  of  his  face  were  hard,  f^^^S  rather  ^an  vices  of  the  mind, 
and  his  nofe  aquiline.  But  a  good  combining  with  an  indifference  about 
penetrating  eye  threw  a  kind  of  light  humouring  mankind  through  their 
on  his  countenance,  which  tempered  ruling  paftions,  rendered  him  ex¬ 
its  feverity,  and  rendered  hjs  fiarfli  tremcly  unfit  for  gaining  the  affcc- 
features,  in  fome  mcafure,  agreeable,  tions  of  the  Lagliih  nation.  His 
Though  his  conftilution  was  weak,  reign,  therefore,  wa$  crovvded  with 
.  ,  mortifications  of  various  kinds.  The 

;  From  bU  Hift.  of  Great  Bfitaio.  difcontcnted  parties  amon^  bis  fob-: 
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•  ^iflor'ical  Portrait  of  William  III. 


jc&s  found  no  difficulty  in  eftranging 
•the  minds  of  the  people  from  a 
Prince,  pofTefled  of  few  talents  to  make 
him  popular.  He  was  trufted,  per¬ 
haps,  lefs  than  hedeferved,by  the  moft 
obfequious  of  his  parliaments;  but 
it^ems,  upon  the  whole,  apparent, 
thht  the  nation  adhered  to  his  go¬ 
vernment,  more  from  a  fear  of  the 
return  of  his  predecefTor,  than  from 
any  attachment  to  his  own  perfon, 
or  refpe<ft  for  his  right  to  the  throne. 

Thefe  harfli  features  of  the  mind 
of  King  William,  prcfented  them- 
felves  only  to  thofe  who  took  a  near 
«nd  critical  view  of  his  conduct.  To 
*  men  who  obferved  him  at  a  diftance, 
and  as  a  principal  objedl  in  the  great 
fcale  of  Europe,  he  appeared  a  re- 
fpe^able,  aprudent,  and  even  a  great 
Prince.  During  the  laft  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  his  abilities,  by  a  dextrous 
’  management  of  the  events  of  the 
times,  raifed  him  to  an  influence  in 
Chrillendom,  fcarce  ever  before  car- ' 
Tied  by  a  Prince  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  dominions.  Peculiarly  for¬ 
tunate  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  political 
meafures,  he  obtained  his  authority 
through  channels  the  moft  flattering, 
becaufe  the  moft  uncommon.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  native 
country,  as  the  laft  hopes  of  her 
fafety  from  conqueft  and  a  foreign 
yoke.  He  was  raifed  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  under  the  name  of 
her  deliverer  from  civil  tyranny  and 
religious  perfecution.  He  was  con- 
iidered  in  the  fame  important  light* 
by  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  Empire, 
Spain,  and  Italy  looked  up  to  his 
councils,  as  their  only  refource  a- 
gainft  the  exorbitant  ambition  and 
power  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth ;  and 
France  herfclf,  when  fhe  afte^ed  to 
defpife  his  power  the  moft,  owned 
his  importance,  by  an  illiberal  joy 
upon  a  falfe  report  of  his  death. 

But  if  the  private  char^dter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  has  been  too  critically  examined, 
lure  the  praife  beftowed  o&  bis  pu« 


blic  conduct  ought  to  terminal, 
Though  he  was  brave  in  a<ftion,  and 
loved  war  as  an  amufement,  he  pof. 
fefled  not  the  talents  of  a  great  Gc- 
neral,  and'he  was  too  prodigal  of 
the  lives  of  men;  Though  he  ob* 
tained  the  name  of  a  deliverer  in 
England,  and  though.  In  fadl, 
might  be  confidered  in  that  light, 
vrith  regard  to  Europe,  more  is  owing 
to  his  own  ambition,  than  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  love  of  mankind.  In  Holland, 
where  he  obtained  the  'chief  autho¬ 
rity,  in  a  time  of  public  diftrefs,  he 
frequently  cxercifcd  his  power  in  a 
manner  inconfiftcnt  with  the  rights 
of  a  free  ftate.  In  England',  he  fcarce 
adhered,,  in  any  thing,  to  the  mode-' 
rate  declaration  which  paved  his  way 
to  the  throne.  Though  he  obtained 
the  ci*own  by  eledlion,  he  fhew'ed  no 
difpofition  to  relinquilh  any  of  its  he¬ 
reditary  ornaments ;  and  though  he 
affected  to  defpife  royalty,  no  Prince 
was  ever  more  fond  of  the  diftindion 
paid  to  a  King.  His  intrigues  to  ex¬ 
pel  his  uncle  fron^a  throne,  which . 
he  himfelf  intended  to  mount,  were 
by  no  means  fuitable  with  any  ftrid 
adherence  to  virtue.  To  gain  to 
his  intereft  the  fervants  of  King 
James,  may  hot  have  been  inconfift- 
ent  with  thofe  allowances  generally 
made  for  ambitious  views.  But  there 
was  a  confiderable  degree  of  immo¬ 
rality,  in  his  being  acceffory  to  fug*! 
gefting  thofe  unpopular  meafures, 
which  he  turned,  afterwards,  with  fo 
much  fuccefs,  againft  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  well  as  imprudent  Monarch, 
Upon  the  whole,  if  we  muft  allow  that 
King  William,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  a  great  Prince,  it  ought  alfo  to 
be  admitted,  thatvirtue  was  never  an 
unfurmountableobftacle.to  his  ambi¬ 
tion  and  views  on  power. 

-  Th  Earl  of  Oxford. 

V 

The  charader  of  the  Earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford  been  deferibed  in  all 


•  ,  - 

290  tiijlorical  Portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth^  &c.  * 

people  through  the  mcdlam  of  per-  well  as  a*  good  monarch.  He  was 

fons  whom  fome  accident,  indepen-  frugal  of  the  public  money.  He 

dent  of  themfelves,  has  fixed  in  a  encouraged  commerce  with  great  au 
certain  rank  in  the  community.  But,  tention.  He  applied  himfelf  to  na« 
as  the  advantages  which  favour  am-  val  affairs  with  fifccefs.  He  fupport- 
bltion,  are  enemies  to  the  toil  necef-  cd  the  fleet,  as  the  glory  and  pfo- 
fary  for  improving  and  enlarging  the  tedtion  of  England.  He  was  alfo 

‘mind,  men  frequently  come  to  the  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  coun¬ 

management  of  the  concerns  of  a  try.  He  was  capable  of  fupporting 
great  kingdom,  with  abilities  fcarce  its  intereffs  with  a  degree  of  digni- 
lufficient  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  a  ty  in  the  fcale  of  Europe.  In  his 
private  family.  Hence,  and  not  from  private  life,  he  was  almoil  irreproach- 
H  dearth  of  talents,  proceed  the  con-  able.  He  was  an  indulgent  parent, 
^fined  fyffems,  the  vulgar  policy,  the  a  tender  hufband,  a  generous  and 
uniform  undecifivenefs  of  public  ftcady  friend.  In  his  deportment  he 
councils.  A  miniftef,  inflead  of  mo-  was  affable,  though  flately.  He  be- 
ving  the  whole  machine  of  govern-  flowed  favours  with  peculiar  grace, 
ment,  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  carried  He  prevented  folicitation  by  the  fud- 
iorward  by  its  inherent  motion ;  and,  dennefs  of  his  difpofal  of  places, 
fhould  no  accidents  happen,  the  Though  fcarce  any  prince  was  ever 


praife  mufl  be  given  to  fortune.  lo  generally  deferted,  few  ever  had 

fo  many  private  friends.  Thofe  who 
71^^  Duke  ^  Monmouth,  injured  him  the  mofl  were  the  firil 

Vo  a'gracefulnefs  which  prejudi-  implore  his  forgivenefs;  and, even 

j  1  •  j  •  u*  r  .  r  alter  they  had  railed  another  prince 
ced  mankind  in  his  favour,  as  foon  '  r  rL  j  1  • 

:  as  feen,  joined  an  affability  which  ^hev  refpefted  h.s  per- 

.  gained  their  love.  Conftant  in  his  fo".  and  were  ans^ous  for  h.s  fafety. 

jn.*  A  -  a  ^  u*  J  u  io  thelc' Virtues  he  added  a  fteadi- 
^fnendihips  and  jult  to  his  word,  by  r  -i  r 

.nature  tender,  and  an  utter  enemy  ^  perfeverance  m 

to  feverity  and  cruelty.  A'aive  and  ^.s  plans  and  courage  h.s  enter- 

•  pnlcs.  He  was  honourable  and  fair 

TTfforous  in  nis  conltitution,  ne  ex-  ?  n  t .  j  rr  -a 

.celled  in  the  manly  exercifes  of  the 

field.  He  was  perfonally  brave.  He  but  never 

loved  the  pomj,  and  the  very  dan-  [''f “  '^be.r  property, 

.gers  of  war :  But  \vlth  thefe  fplen-  ^bough  few  monarchs  ever  offended 

did  qualities,  he  was  vain  to  a  de-  ?  P'°P‘"  .• 

greeiffoUy.verfatileinhismeafures,  >"  his  love  of  h|s  lubjefts  He  even 

weakinhis  underRanding.  He  was  that  he  quitted  England. 

.«nbitiouswithoutdignity%ufy  with,  'be  horrors  of  a  cml  war. 

-out  confequence,  attempting  ever  to  "““b  as  from  fear  of  a  reftra.nt 
be  artful,  but  always  a  tool:  Thus,  «Pon  h.s  perfon  from  the  Prince  of 

-  edeing  the  applaufe  of  the  multitude  „  •  ***  . 

-  for  a  certain  of  merit,  he  was  ^7^  adherence  to  fads  and  trufo  m 

-the  dupe  of  his  own  vanity,  and  aU  he  wrote  and  fa.d,  though  fome 

owed  sOl  his  misfortunes  to  that  P?“*  had  rendered 

wcaknefs.  hm  fincenty  m  h.s  political  profef- 


JAMES  II. 

In  many  refpeds,  it  mufl  be  own- 

.  uti  tliat.  Le  was  a  virtaous  mao;  as 


his  fincerity  in  his  political  profef* 
flons  fufpeded  by  his  enemies, 

AJl^rt  mticeo/S  cotsCathedrals*'. 

The  cathedral  at  St  Andrew’s 
-  was  begun  anno  1163,  in  the 
*  Ocntlcman’s  Magaziae. 
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rei^  of  Malcolm  IV,  and  In  the 
time  of  Arnold^  the  1 7th  biftiop  of 
tjiis  fee;  but  was  not  compleated  till 
1318,  in  the  reign  of  K,  Robert 
Bruce,  and  in  the  time  of  Bilhop 
LamLerton,  the  27th  bifhop,  who 
dedicated  it  with  great  folemnity, 
»Tliis  church  was  a  very  magnificent 
ftrufture,  but  was  greatly  damaged 
at  the  Reformation:  What  remain¬ 
ed  was  in  part  repaired  by  the  fuc- 
ceeding  archbifhops;  but  a  fanatical 
mob  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
nearly  demolifhed  it. 

The  cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  de¬ 
dicated  to  St.  Machar,  was  founded 
by  Bifliop  Kinninmouth,  who  died 
before  the  work  was  raifed  fix  cubits 
high,  137a  Bifliop  Leighton,  1430, 
built  St.  John’s  aiie,  laid  the  foun- 
!.  dation  of  the  great  fteeple,  and  of 
the  two  lelfer  fteeples,  and  advanced 
the  work  greatly.  The  roof  was 
I  laid  on,  and  the  floor  paved  with 
free-ftone,  by  Bilhop  Lindfay,  1445. 

\  Bifliop  Spence  adorned  the  chancel 
with  many  rare  ornaments,  1460. 
Bilhop  Elphinfton*  finiflied  the  great- 
fteeple,  and.iurnifhed  it  with  bells, 
14^9.  Bifliop  Dunbar  finiflied  the 
.  two  lefler  fteeples,  cieled  the  church, 
and  built  tfie  fouthaile,  1522.  Bilhop 
Stuart  built  the  confiftory-houfe  1 5  30. 
Anno  1 560,  the  Barons  of  Mearns, 
and  fome  of  the  townfmen  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  fpoiled  this  cathedral  of  all  its 
ornaments  and  jewels,  and  demolilhed 
•the  choir.  Having  Ihipped  the  lead, 
bells,  and  other  utenlils,  defigning  to 
fell  them  to  the  Dutch,  all  this  ill-got¬ 
ten  wealth  funk  not  far  from  the 
Gridle-ncfs.  The  body  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  was  preferved  by  the  Earl  of 
Huntley;  Anno  1607,  the  church  was 
repaired,  and  covered  with  (late,  at 
the  charge  of  the  parifli. 

'  ,  The  cathedral  church  of  Elgin, 
founded  by  Andrew,  Bilhop  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  1230,  was  one  of  the  moft 
fumptuous  edifices  in  the  ifland, 
I  J^early  equal  to  St.  Paul’s,  London, 


in  length,  but  furpafling  it  in  breadth. 
This  noble  ftrudure  was  deftroyed 
at  the  Reformation ;  but  the  remain¬ 
ing  ruins  are  yet  greatly  admired. 

The  cathedral  of  Brichen,  an 
handfome  fabric,  hath,  on  the  fouth 
fide  a  fmall  fteeple,  not  unlike  the 
Monument  in  London,  except  that 
it  is  broader  at  the*  top  than  at  the 
bottom.  The  choir  of  this  church 
was  demolilhed  by  the  reformers; 
but  the  church  is  yet  ftanding 

The  cathedra!  of  Chanonry,  the 
feat  of  the  Bifliop  of  Rofs,  was  de- 
moliflied  at  the  Reformation,  but 
rebuilt  in  part  by  the  fucceeding 
prelates. 

The  cathedral  of  Dunkeld,  a 
ftately  edifice,  was  greatly  damaged 
in  the  fuccefllon-war  by  the  Englilh, 
who  burnt  down  th*  choir,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  William  Sinclair,  i6th 
bifliop  of  this  fee.  Robert  Carden, 
20th  bifliop,  enla’^ged  the  church, 
and  Thomas  Lawder,  26th  bifliop, 
finiflied  ,  and  dedicated  it  in  1454. 
This  church  was  alfo  nearly  demo- 
liflied  at  the  Reformation,  though 
fome  part  of  it  is  now  ufed  for  di¬ 
vine  fervice. 

The  cathedral  of  GlafgDw  was 
begun  by  John  Achaian,  ill  bifliop, 
who,  having  in  fome  meafiire  com¬ 
pleated  the  building,  dedicated  it  in 
1 1 37.  Boethius  faith,  that  the  work 
was  not  finilhed  till  the  time  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Babington,  iith  bilhopw  His 
words  are  thefe :  ‘  Abfolutum  eft  ea 
tempeftate  templum  cathedrale  Glaf- 
guenfe,  fedes  profedlo  magnifica,  cu-, 
'jus  haud'exiguam  partem  Gulielmus 
ibidem  Epifeopus  liberalitate  fua  ex- 
truierat,  nec  diu.operi  perfedo  fu- 
perfuit.*  This  prelate  deceafed  Jan. 
25.  1261.  In  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
the  minifters  of  Glafgow  perfuaded 
the  magiftrates  to  puH  it  down,  and 
build  two  or  three  churches  with  the 
materials  thereof.  The  magiftrates 
condefeending,  a  day  is  appointed, 
and  workmen  ready  to  4emoliih  it^ 
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bury  the  workmen  under  the  ruins 

of  the  church.  Upon  this,  the  ipat-  A  RCHYTAS  was  long  the  Icgijii 
^er  is  referred  to  the  King  and  Coun-  jt\.  Utor  of  the  people  of  Tarc^t 
cil,  who  decided  the  controverfy  in  turn;  he  was  adored  by  the  ancients, 
the  tradefmens  favour,  reproving  and  has  been  imitated  but  by  few  a- 
magi^ates  very  fharply.  After,  mong  the  moderns.  TJiis  veneraUq 
the  conquell  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  by  old  man  was  indebted  to  hisconftitu- 
the  £ngli(h  in  the  time  of  £dw.  I.  lion,  and  to  that  regularity  which 
the  Biihop  of  the  Ifles  had  his  feat  had  been  the  didinguiihing  mark  of 
jn  the  Ifland  of  Iona,  where  the  ab-  his  character  from  his  youth,  for  the 
bey  church  feryed  for  a  cathedral,  advantage  of  having  preferveJ  his 
but  was  deft royed  at  the  Reformation,  powers  in  aftate  of  vigour  uncom* 
This  church  was  built  in  the  form  mon  at  his  time  of  life,  Reprefentto 
of  a  crofs.  The  length  from  eaft  to  yourfelf  a  tall  inajeftic  man,  whole 
weft  is  an  hundred  and  fifteen  feet ;  appearance  at  once  gives  the  idea, 
the  breadth  twenty- three;  the  length  that  he  is  deftined  to  govern  others; 
of  the  tranfept  feventy*  Over  th.e  and,  in  whom,  notwithftanding  his 
center  is  an  handfoine  tower,  on  each  gray  hairs,  you  may  ftill  difeover  the  I 
Jldc  of  which  is  a  window,  with  Matures  of  a  handfome  perfon.  You  ^ 
ftone  work  of  different  forms  in  e-  may  without  doubt  remember  to 
very  one.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  havefeen  fuch  a  one ;  but  this  is  not 
chaiiccl  are  fomc  Gothic  arches,  fup-  all.  Re prefent  to  yourfelf,  that  this 
ported  by  pillars,  nine  feet  eight  man,  throughout  the  whole  courfe 
inches  high,  including  the  capitals,  of  his  life,  has  been  diftinguiihed  for ' 
and  eight  feet  nine  inches  in  circum-  his  virtue ;  that  a  long  courfe  of 
ference,v  The  capitals  are  quite  pe-  years  has  matiiped  h[s  virtue  into 
culiar,  carved  round  with  various  wifdom  ;  that  the  unclouded  ferenitf 
iuperftitious figures; among  others, is  of  his  foul,  the  tranquillity  of  his 
an  angel  weighing  of  foul.^.  Near  mind,  the  general  benevolence  with; 
is  the  tpmb  of  Abbot  Mackinnon.  which  he  is  infpired,  the  calm  confei- 
Jlis  recumbent,  with  this  oufuels  of  a  life  fpent  in  innocence 

infeription  round  the  maygin.  ‘  Hie  and  good  aftions,  are  difplayedinhisi 
jacyt  Johannes  MacFingone,  Abbas  eyes;  and  oyer  all  the  features  of  his 
de  Ily»  qui  obiic  anno  Domini  mil*  face,  with  a. (lamp  of  trudi,  with  ao 
Icfino^  qningentefimo,  cujus  animae  exprefiion  of  filent  greatnefs  and  di^ 
propitietur  Deus  altifiimus.  Amen.’  nity,  the  power  of  which  a  man  muft 
On  the  ocher  fide,  is  the  tomb  and  feel,  whether  he  will  or  no.  Archy- 
figure  of  Abbot  Kenneth.  On  the  tas  never  had  either  a  glowing; 
floor  is  the  effigy  of  an  armed  knight,  imagination  or  violent  paffions;  a 
with  a  whilk  by  fiis  fide,  4$  if  he  certain  ftrength,  which  charaderbed 
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confufioji  which  ufually  reigns  in  the  bodies  of  his  flaves,  than  this  vene* 
ipinds  of  thofe  whofe  too  relaxed  fi-  rable  old  man  did  over  the  hearts  of 
bres  can  only  receive  weak  and.  Ian-  a  free  people;  nor  was  ever 'the  beft 
guid  impreffions  from  ob]e(5ls.  But  of  fathers  more  eflPedually  beloved 
thefc  impreflions  were  not  lively,  nor  by  his  children.  Happy  people  !  to 
accompanied  with  any  fuch  violent  he  governed  by  an  Archytas , and  to 
agitations,  as  in  thofe  perfons,  who  know  fo  well  how  to  edimate  the 
by  tender  organs  and  more  feducing  value  of  that  felicity  1 
fcnfes,  deftined  for  the  enthufiaftic 


arts  of  the  Mufes,  muft  purchafe,  at  a 
dear  rate,  the  doubtful  fuperiorityofa 
magic  imagination,  and  a  heart  made 
highly  fenfible  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
paffions,  to  which  it  is  more  or  lefs 
fubje^t.  It  was  owing  to  the  want  of  - 
this  advantage,  as  ihining  as  it  is,  little 
Wurth'^ envying,  that  Archytas  had 
fcarce  any  trouble  to  keep  peace  and 
order  in  his  internal  difpoiition;  that, 
indead  of  being  governed  by  his  ideas 
and  feelings,  he  was  always  mailer 
of  them,  and  knew  not  the  milbikes  , 
of  the  head  and  heart,  but  from  the 
experience  of  others;  miftakes,  which 
the  enthufiaftic  tribe  of  heroes,  Poets, 
and  virtuofos  of  all  kinds  can  fpeak 
of  from  their  own. 

Archytas  united  all  domeftic  and 
civil  qualities,  with  chat  moil  excel¬ 
lent  of  all  virtues,  which  is  founded 
on  no  other  relation  than  that  general 
chain  'wit'h  which  nature  connects  all 
beings.  He  enjoyed  the  uncommon 
happinefs,  that  the  irreproachable 
innocence  of  his  public  and  private 
life,  the  modefty  with  Avhich  he  knew 
how  to  foften  the  fplcndor  of  fo 
much  merit, and  the  moderation  with 
which  he  exerted  his  power,  had  at 
length  fo  completely  difarmed  envy, 
.and  fo  intirely  gained  him  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  (notwith- 
ftanding  he  had  retired  from  affairs 
on  account  of  his  great  age)  he  was. 
confidered  as  the  foul  of  the  ftiKe, 
and  the  father  of  his  country  as  long 
as  he  lived.  In  this  quality  he  main¬ 
tained  an  authority  which  wanted 
nothing  but  the  outward  marks  of 
regal  dignity.  No  defpot  ever  ruled 
more  u^imited  fway  over  the 


A  Rchition  of  the  Abdication  of 
.  King  James  the  II.  written  by  him- 
felf. 

The  follonuing  curious  Particulars  •usere 
traaferibed  by  Mr  Maepherfon  front 
the  Life  of  King  James  the  Second^ 
•which  is  preferved  in  the'Hand’*wri» 
tiTig  of  that  unfortunate  Monarchy  in  the 
Scots  College  at  Paris*-  It  is  •written 
in  the  third  perfon, 

Monday,  Dec.  10. 1688,  a- 

bout  1 2  at  night  the  King,  be¬ 
ing  abandoned  by  his  nobles  and 
army,  went  privately  from  Whitehall 
to  Vauxhail.  He  there  took  horie 
about  one,  with  Sir  E.  Hales,  Sir  E. 
Quartermafter,  and  a  guide.  He  paf- 
fed  the  Medway,  at  Alsford- bridge, 
took  freih  horfe  at  Woolpack,  fent 
before  by  Ralph  Sheldon,  an  equerry. 
He  got,  by  ten,  to  Emby  ferry,  near 
•  Feverlham;  where  a  cuftom  houfe 
hoy,  hired  by  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
waited  for_  them.  When  on  board, 
they  found  it  had  no  bailaft;  and,  ic 
blowing  freih,  the  matter  eatily  per- 
fuaded  the  King  to  let  hjm  take  in 
bailaft  at  Shelnefs.  It  was  half  ebb 
before  they  ran  alhore,  to  .take  it  in, 
defigning  to  fail  as  foon  as  afloat, 
which  would  have  been  about  eleven. 
He  was  near  afloat,  when  three  fifh- 
er  boats,  of  Feverlham,  with  fifty 
men,  boarded  them,  ieized  the  King 
and  two  others,  as  was  faid,  by  orders 
from  thofe  of  Feverlham,  fuppofing 
them  Papifts  endeavouring  to’efcapc; 
and,  when  the  veflel  was  afloat,  turn¬ 
ed  with  the  tide  up  Feverlham  water* 
The  King  Nvas  not,  however,  known. 
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were  put  afhore.  The  Captain  pro-  chetter  that  night ;  and  he  fent  Fe. 
roifed,  but  kept  not  his  woi^.  Com-  verfham  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
ing  to  anchor  before  the  mouth  of  Queen  and  the  Prince  of 

the  creek,  he  went  to  the  roaRer  and  Wales  were  fent  away  privately,  on 
told  him,  that  he  had  Sir  E.  Hales  the  ninth  cf  December,  at  night,  un- 
and  tWQ  more  on  board ;  then  came  der  the  conduct  of  the  Count  de 
back  amd.  took  what,  money  they  had,  Lauz.iin,  in  a  yacht,  commanded  by 
under  pretence  of  fecuring  it  from  Captain  Gray.  -  The  King  fent  the 
the  feamen  ;  yet  the  feamen  came'  Prince  of  Orange  word,  that  he  would 
down  and  fear  died  them.  ,  be  at  London  on  Monday,  and  treat 

They  were  guarded  to  town,  in  a  to  fettle  the  nation.  He  doufited  the 
coach,  by  one  Edwards,  and  fome  fidelity  of  the  troops,  and  palTed  to 
rabble,  to^an  inn,  where  the  King^  Whitehall,  through  the  city.  It  was 
was  difeovered,  and  was  told  Lord  not  to  be  imagined  the  acclamations 
Winchclfea  and  moft  of  the  country  that  were  made,  and  the  joy  (hewed 
gentlemen  were  at  Canterbury.  He  at  his  coming  back,  among  all  orders 
fent  to  him  to  come.  In  the  mean  of  men.  He  never  faw  the  like, 
time,  the  King  trieid  to  get  off,  arid  Whitehall  was  crowded,  and  the  like 
jjiad  got  a  cuftom-houfc  fmack.  But  joy  prevailed  there.  But  he  had  no 
Edwards  and  the  rabble  befet  the  inn  fooner  got  to  his  bcd-chamber,  than 
lb,  that  the  King  could  not  get  to  the  Zuleftein  came,  with  a  letter  from  the 
horfes  he  ^  had  got  to  carry  him  to  Prince  of  Orange,  that  what  Fever- 
the  boat.  Several  Proteftants  and  fham  propofed  was  of  too  great  con- 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  feized  on  fequence  to  be  anfwered  then;  and 
the  road;  as  Judge  janner,  R.lGra-  the  King  had  beft  ftay  at  Rochefter. 
ham,  Mr  Burton,  Proteftants;*  Mr  The  King  faid,  had  Zuleftein  conic 
Arundel,  and  two  ladies  of  that  before  he  left  it,  he  would  have  Raid 
name,  with  Dr  Obadiah  Walker,  and  there;  but  now  he  hoped  the  Prince 
three  or  four  more  Roman  Catholics,  of  Orange,  then  at  Windfor,  would 
The  King  lodged  at  Mr  ,  a  come  next  day  to  St  James’s,  to  fpeak 

loyal  man.  The  Earl  of  Winfchelfea  about  his  propofal  by  Feverfham. 
came.  The  feanien  guarded  the  King,  Zuleftein  faid  he  believed  the  Prince 
but  faid  a  hair  of  his  head  (hould  not  of  Orange  would  not  come,  till  the 
be.  touched.  Sir  B.  Dixwcll  and  Sir  King’s  troops  were  fent  out  of  town. 
James  Oxenden  came  next  day  with  The  King  gave  him  a  letter  to  the 
militia,  on  pretence  of  fecuring  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and,  upon  hear- 
King  from  the  rabble ;  but  it  was  to  ing  that  Feverfham  was  confined, 
hinder  his  efdape.  Thofe.,  who  came  he  expreffed  to  Zuleftein  his  fur- 
laft,  were  very  rude.  The  King’s  prife,  at  a  breach  of  the  law  of  na- 
letter,  for  cloaths,  linen,  and  money,  tions,  and  defired  the  prince'  of  0- 
firom  London,  was  ftopped  one  night,  .range  would  releafe  him.  But  be 
Lord  Fcverftiam,  with  fomc'borfe-  neither  did  it,  nor  fent  any  anfwer 
guards  and  horfe-grenadiers,  coming  to  the  King’s  letter.  Next  day,  tbc 
to  convey  the  King  to  London ,  they  Prince  of  Orange  left  Feverlham 
fent  to  the  Prince  of  Qrange,  for  or.-  '  prifoncr  in  Windfor-caftle,  and  came 
ders  what  to  do  with  the  King.  Ear-  .to  Sion;  and,  at  nine  at  night,  the 
Ij  on  Saturday  morning,  Feverfham  -King  was  informedy  that  Cou^\ 
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Solmes  was  coming  with  the  Prince  by  fome  of  his  own  foot ;  but  Solmes 
of  Orange’s  guards  to  take  poft  at  fent  a  party  with  him.  The  King 
Whitehall.  But'  he  fuppofed  they  would  have  gone  by  water  to  Gravcf- 
would  only  do  fo  at  St  James’s,  end  ;  but  HaJifax  oppofed  it  rudely, 
where  the  Prince  ot  Orange  was  to  Shrewlbury  was  very  fair  and  civil, 
come  the  next  day.  But,  at  ^le-  and  agreed  to  the  King’s  defire ;  who 


ven  that  night,  the  Earl  of  Craven 
came  to  the  King,  as  he  was  go- 
'  ing  to  bed,  and  told  him  that 
Solmes  was  in  the  Park,  with  three 
battalions  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
foot-guards  and  horle  ;  and  faid  he 
had  orders  to  take  poft  in  Whitehall. 
The  King  feut  for  Solmes,  and  told 
him,  that  he  believed  it  was  a  mif- 
take.  But  Solmes  faid  his  orders 
were  pofitive  for  Whitehall,  '.and 
Ihewed  them  to  the  King.  After 
arguing  the  matter,  the  King  told 
Craven,  that  he  might  draw  off  his 
men,  and  let  Solmes  take  poll ;  which 
he  did  iirimediately. 

Shrewlbury  and  Delamere  were 
with  Solmes  in  the  Park,  but  came 
not  up  with  him.  Soon  after  one  in 
the  night,  the  Earl  of  Middleton 
waked  the  King,  who  was  afieep,and 
told  him,  that  Halifax,  Shrewlbury, 
and  Delamere  had  called  him  up, 
and  told  him  they  had  a  mefiage  from 
^the  Prince  of  Orange  to  deliver  im- 
>  mediately  to  the  King.  They  would 
'  not  ftay  till  morning.  They  were 
called  in,  and  delivered  a  paper,  fign- 
cd  by  the  Prince  of  Orange:  That, 
to  avoid  diforders,  which  the  King’s 
prefence  in  London  might  occafion, 
he  would  pofitively  have  the  King 
to  go  to  Ham ;  and  to  be  gone  be¬ 
fore  ten  with  what  fervants  he  would, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  fend 
guards  to  fecure  him.  The  King  ex¬ 
cepted  to  Ham,  as  not  being  luruifti- 
ed,  and  a  bad  winter ;  and  had  ra¬ 
ther  go  to  Rochefter,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  letter  by 
Zuleftein.  They  faid  they  ,would  alk 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  bring  an 
anfwer  by  nine;  but  he  mull  pofi¬ 
tively  be  gone  before  ten.  The  King 
iiad  faid  he  might  be  guarded  there 


took  barge,  attended  by  a  hundred 
of  the  Prince  of  Orantte’s  guards, 
before  and  behind  it.  They  were  fo 
long  in  embarking,  that  they  loft  the 
tide.  The  King  arrived  not  till  fe- 
ven  at  night.  He  lay  there  that 
night ;  and,  next  day,  he  received 
a  blank  pafs,  from  the  prince  of^ 
Orange,  to  fend  one  to  London. 
The  guards  .not  being  exa(5t  at  Ro- 
cheftcr,  the  King  was  confirmed  ia 
his  opinion,  that  the  Prince  of  O- 
range  wanted  to  have  him  gone; 
and  he  that  brought  the  pafs  brought 
orders  to  the  Captain  of  the  guards 
not  to  look  fo  ftridly  after  him ;  fo 
they  put  centinels  at  the  fore-door 
towards  the  ftreet,  but  none  to  the 
back-door  towards  the  river ;  yet  the 
King  apprehended,  if  he  did  not  get 
off,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  would 
have  fent  him  out  of  the  world  ano¬ 
ther  way. 

The  King  came  to  Rochefter,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  December,  in  the 
morning,  where  he  ftaid  till  the 
tweuty-fecond,  at  night.  Several  of 
his  fervants,  the  I.ords  Arran,  Dum¬ 
barton,  -iiielbury,  LitcKfieiJ,  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Bed-chamber ;  three  of 
his  grooms,  F.  Griffin,  and 

Blddolph;  Major-General  Fenwick 
and  Sackville  ;  Sir  J.  Talbot, 
Brigadier;  Sutherland,  Quarter-ma¬ 
iler  General  of  horfe;  came  to  him, 
who  all  gave  up  their  commiflions;  " 
as,  before  he  left  London,  Lord  New- 
burg,  Griffin,  Litchfield,  young  Grif¬ 
fin,  had  done ;  and  others  aid  tUe 
fame,  next  day. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  con¬ 
vened  all  the  Lords  fpiritua!  and 
temporal.  The  Archbiihop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  retufed  to  come,  or  do  any 
thing  while  the  King  was  under  re- 
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firaitit.  The  Lords  adjourned,  next 
day,  to  the  Houfc  of  Lords,  at  Weft- 
minftct:  Some  Bifhops  and  others 
advifed  the  King  not  to  go,  at  leaft 
not  dtit  of  England.  Dodtor  Bradey, 
his  phyficidn,  was  fent  to  him,  and 
argued  the  matter ;  but  could  not 
convince  the  King  they  did  not  think 
the  Prince  of  Orange  would  attempt 
his  life.  He  argued  it  afterwards 
with  Lord  Middleton,  who  owned, 
at  laft^  there  was  no  fafety  in  flaying* 
The  King  refolved  to  go. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  fent 
word  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder¬ 
men,  not  to  give  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  fnpf emacy,  or ,  teft,  to  the  Com¬ 
mon-council,  chofen  on  the  twenty- 
fir{^  of  December :  And  ordered  them 
to  adl,  without  taking  them. 

Captain  Macdonald  bringing  word, 
before  twelve  at  night,  on  the  twenty- 
iecond  of  December,  that  Captain 
Trevanion  was  -come  up  with  the 
fballop ;  the  King  left  a  paper^  "^ith 
reafons  of  his  withdrawing.  He 
charged  Lord  Middleton  to  have  it 
printed  when  he  got  to  London;  but 
left  it  with  Dumbarton  to  be  given* 
next  day,  to  Middleton.  The  King 
told  the  Earl  of  Litchfield  of  it ; 
trufling  him  intirely,  a  man  of  great 
honour,  and  who  had  always  ferved 
with  fteadinefs  and  fidelity.  He  was 
forced  alfo  to  tnift  Ailefbnry  with  it* 
elfe  he  would  have  lain  in  his  bed- 
'  ebambef,  with  the  fervants,  a  room 
thro*  which  the  King  w;is  to  pafs. 

The  King  weht  to  bed,  at  his  ufual 
hour.  As  i’oon  as  the  coinpany  were 
gon^,  he  got  up,  drefTed,  and  went, 
^by  the  back- (fairs,  through  the  gar¬ 
den,  Where  Macdonald  Ifaid  for 
him,  with  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and 
'Mr  Biddolph,  to  Oiew  him  the  way 
to  Trevanion’s  boat.  .  About  twelve 
at  night,  they  rowed  down  to  the 
iinack,  which  Was  waiting  without 
the  foft  at  Sheernefs.  It  blew  fb  hard 
right  a-head,  and  ebb  tide  being 
done  before  they  got  to  the  Salt* 


pans,  that  it  was  near  fix  before  they 
got' to  the  fmack.  Captain  Treta- 
nioh  not  being  able  to  ituft  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  his  fiiip,  tliey  got  on  board 
the  Eagle  fire- (hip  commanded  by 
Captain  Wilford;  on  which,  the 
wind  and  tide  being  againft  them, 
they  (laid  till  day-break,  when  the 
King  Went  on  board  the  fmack.  It 
blew  fo  very  hard,  E.  N.  E.  and  E. 
N.  when  they  got  to  the  Buoy  of  the 
Nore,  that  they  durff  not  venture  to 
turn  down  any  lower,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  bear  up  the  river  towards 
Lee,  and  anchor  on  the  Eflex  fhore, 
under  the  lee  of  the  fund,  in  fmnoth 
water,  till  the  next  tide  of  flood 
fhould  be  gone.  It  blew  very  hard 
till  that  day,  being  Sunday.  As  it 
began  to  be  dark,  the  gale  flickened 
a  little;  fo  that,  when  the  tide  broke, 
they  got  under  fail,  and  turned  down 
as  far  as  the  Rcd-fand.  Ne.^t  morn¬ 
ing*  the  weather  being  fair,  they  got 
under  fail  before  fun -rife;  and,  with- 
out  tacking,  reached  the  Bouy  off 
the  Narrows,  turned  through  it,  and 
fo  to  the,  Northforeland;  defigning 
to  go'  on  the  back  of  the  Goodwin, 
and  not  through  the  Downs.  But 
they  could  Uot  weather  it,  and  fo 
went  though  the  Downs.  There  feven 
fhips  lay  at  anchor,  but  trot  one  un¬ 
der  fail.  It  began  to  fnow  about  fit; 
and,  not  being  able  to  fetch  Calais, 
they  bore  away  for  Boulogne,  and 
anchored  before  Ambleteule,  where 
they  landed,  about  three  on  Tuefday 
morning,  Chriftmas*day. 

S triiffures  cnthcY^KirinGz  of  the  tdie 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  By  the  late 
"  Gray^  Author  of  the  Elegy  in  d  com- 
try  Church-Tard. 

IWill  allow  Lord  BolIngbr6k^, 
that  the  moral,  as  well  as  phyfi* 
Cal,  attHbutes  of  God  thud  be  known 
to  us  only  a  poftcriori,  and  that  this 
IS  the  only  real  knowledge  we  can 
liave  either  of  tho  one  or  the  othcfj 
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I  will  allow  too  that  perhaps  it  may  end,  no  matter  what  that  end  may¬ 
be  an  idle  diftlndllon  which  we  make  be:  This  indeed  is  a  proof  of  know^ 
between  them:  His  moral  attributes  ledge  and  intelligence;  but  thefe  a- 
.being  as  much  in  his  nature  and  ef-  lone  do  not  conitirme  wifdom;  the 
fence  as  thofe  we  call  his  phyiical;  word  implies  the  application  of 
bnt  the  occafion  of  our  making  fome  thefe  fitteft  means  to  the  beft  and 
diftindlion  is  plainly  this:  His  eter-  kindeftend:  Or,  who  will  call  it  true 
nity,  infinity,  omnifcience,  and  al-  wifdom  ?  Even  amongft  ourfelves, 
mighty  pow’er,  are  not  what  connect  it  is  not  held  as  fuch.  Ail  the  attri- 
him,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  with  us  his  butes  then,  that  he  feenas  to  think 


creatures.  We  adore  him,  not  be- 
caufe  he  always  did,  in  every  place, 
and  always  will,  exift ;  but  bccaufe 
he  gave  and  ftill  preferves  to^us  our 
'  own  exiftence  by  an -exertion  of  his 
goodnefs.  We  adore  him,  not  be- 
caufe  he  knows  and  can  do  all  things, 
but  becaufe  he  made  us  capable  of 
knowing  and  of  doing  what  may  con- 
du<fl  us  to  happinefs.  It  is  therefore 
his  benevolence  which  we /adore,  not 
his  greatnefs  or  power;  and,  if  we 
are  made  only  to  bear  our  own  part  in 
a  fyftem,  without  any  regard  to  our 
own  particular  happinefs,  we  can  no 
‘  longer  W’orlhip  him  as  our  all*boun- 
'  teous  parent :  There  is  no  meaning 
in  the  term.  The  idea  of  his  male¬ 
volence  (an  impiety  I  tremble  to 
'  write)  muft  fucceed.  We  have  no¬ 
thing  left  but  our  fears,  and  thofe  too 
•  vain ;  fop  whither  can  they  lead  but 
to  deipair  and  the  fad  defire  of  an¬ 
nihilation?  ‘  If  then  juftice  and  good¬ 
nefs  be  not  the  fame  in  God  as  in  our 
ideas,  we  mean  nothing  when  we  fay 
that  God  is  necelfarilyjuft  and  good; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  it  may  as 
well  be  faid  that  we  know  not  what 
we  mean,  when,  according  to  Dr 
Clarke,  (Evid.  26th)  we  affirm  that 
*  he  is  neceflarily  a  wife  and  intelli¬ 
gent  Being.*  What  then  can  Bo- 
Jingbroke  mean,  when  he  fays  every 
thing  (hews  the  wifdom  of  God;  and 
yet  adds,  every  thing  does  not  (hew 
in  like  manner  the  goodnefs  of  God 
conformably  to  our  ideas  of  this  at- 
.  tribute  in  either  ?  By  wifdom  he  muft 
only  mean,  that  God  knows  and  em¬ 
ploys  the  fitteft  mcaas  to  a  certain 


apparent  in  the  conftitutionof  things, 
are  hU  unity,  infinity,  eternity,  and 
intelligence;  from  ifo^one  of  which, 
I  boldly  affirm,  can  refult  any  duty 
of  graticude  or  adoration  incumbent 
on  mankind,  more  than  if  He  and  all 
things  round  him  v/ere  produced,  as 
fome  have  dared  to  think,  by  the  ne- 
ceflary  working  of  eternal  matter  ia 
infinite  vacuum:  For  what  does  id 
avail  to  add  intelligence  to  thofe 
other  phyfical  attributes,  unlefs  that 
intelligence  be,dire<fted,  not  only  to 
the  good  of  the  whole,  but  alfo  to 
the  good  of  every  individual  of  which, 
that  whole  is  compofed. 

It  is  therefore  no  impiety,  but  the 
dired  contrary,  to  fay  that  human 
juftice  and  the  other  virtues,  which ' 
are  indeed  only  various  applications 
of  human  benevolence,  bear  fome  re- 
femblancc  to  the  moral  attributes  of 
the  fupreme  Being:  It  is  only  by 
means  of  that  refemblance  we  conceive 
them  in  him,  or  their  cflPedls  in  his 
work:  It  is  by  the  fame  means  only, 
that  we  comprehend  thofe  phyfical 
attributes  which  his  Lordfhip  allows 
to  be  demonftrable ;  How  can  we 
form  any  notion  of  his  unity,  but 
from  that  unity  of  which  we  our¬ 
felves  are  confeious?  How  of  his 
exiftence,  but  from  our  own  confei- 
oufnefs  of  exifting?  Hoy  of  his 
power,  but  of  that  power  which  we 
experience  in  ourfelves?  Yet  neither 
Lord  Bolingbroke  nor  any  other  man 
that  thought  on  thele  fubjedls  ever 
believed  that  thefe  our  ideas  "were  ‘ 
real  and  full  reprefentations  of  thefe 
attributes  ift  (be  Diviflity.  They  fij 
P  .  . "  - 
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he  knows ;  they  do  not  mean  that 
he  compares  ideas  which  he  acqui¬ 
red  from  fenfation,  and  draws  con- 
clufions  from  them.  They  fay  he 
adts;  they  do  not  mean  by  impulfe, 
nor  as  the  foul  adts  on  an  organized 
body.  They  fay  he  is  omnipotent 
and  eternal ;  yet  on  what  are  their 
ideas  founded,  but  on  our  own  nar¬ 
row  conceptions  of  fpace  and  dura¬ 
tion,  prolonged  beyond  the  bounds 
,  of  fpace  and  time  ?  Either  therefore 
*  there  is  a  refemblance  and  analogy 
(however  imperfedt  and  diftant)  be¬ 
tween  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity 
.and  our  conceptions  of  them,  or  we 
cannot  have  any  conceptions  of  them 
at  all :  He  allows  we  ought  to  rea- 
fon  from  earth,  that  we  do  know,  to 
heaven  which  we  do  not  know ;  how 
can,  we  do  fo  but  by  that  affinity 
which  appears  between  one  and  the 
other? 

In  vain  then  does  my  Lord  attempt 
to  ridicule  the  warm  but  melancholy 
imagination  of  Mr  Wollafton,  in  that 
fine  foliloquy  :  “  Mu  ft  I  then  bid  my 
laft  farewel  to  thefe  walks,  when  I 
clofe  thefe  lids,  and  yonder  blue  re¬ 
gions,  and  all  this  feene  darken  upon 
me  and  go  put  ?  Muft  I  then  only 
ferve  to  furnifh  duft  to  be  mingled 
with  the  afbes  of  thefe  herds  and 
plants,or  with  this  dirt  under  my  feet? 
Have  I  been  fet  fo  far  above  them 
in  life,  only  to  be  levelled  with  them 
in  death  *  ?”  No  thinking  head;  no 
heart,  that  has  the  leaft  fenftbility, 
but  muft  have  njiadc  the  fame  reflec¬ 
tion;  or  at  kaft  muft  feel,  not  the 
beauty  alone,  but  the  truth  of  it, 
when  he  hears  it  from  the  roo'oth  of 
,  imother.  Now,  what  reply  will  Lord 
Bolingbrokc  make  to  thefe  queiUons 
which  are  put  to  him,  not  only  by 
Wollafton,  but  bv  all  mankind  ?  He 
will  tell  you,  that  we,  that  is,  the  a- 
'  nimals,  vegetables,  ftones,  and  other 
clods  of  earth,  are  all  connected  in 

.  •  ^ligion  of  Nature  defiocaiccl,  ft  p* 
aop.  quarto. 


one  immenfe  defign,  that  we  are  all 
Dramatis  Perfonac  in  different  cha. 
rafters,  and  that  we  were  pot  made  5 
for  ourfelves,  but  for  the  aftion: 
That  it  is  foolilh,  prefumptuous,  ina* 
pious,  and  profane  to  murmur  againft 
the  almighty  author  of  this  drama, 
when  we  feel  ourfelves  unavoidably ' 
unhappy.  On  the  contrary,  we 
ought  to  reft  our  head  on  the  foft 
pillow  of  refignation,  on  the  immove- 
able  rock  of. tranquillity,  feciire  that, 
if  our  pain  and  affiiftions  grow  vio¬ 
lent  indeed,  an  immediate  end  will 
be  put  to  our  miferable  being,  and 
we  fliall  be  mingled  with  the  dirt 
under  our  feet,  a  thing  common  to 
all  the, animal  kind;  and  of  which 
he,  who  complains,  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  fet  by  his  reafon  fo  far 
above  them  in  life,  as  to  deferve  not 
to  be  mingled  with  them  in  death. 
Such  is  the  confolation  6f  his  philo^ 
fophy  gives  us,  and  fuch  the  hope  on 
which  his  tranquillity  was  found¬ 
ed  f. 

tranjlation  of  one  of  Cicero^ s  familiar 
£  fifties^  by  ^een  Elizabeth,  \ 

T  U  L  L  Y  to  C  U  R  I  O. 

IHaue  written  thefe  vnto  you  by 
Sextus  Julius,  my  friend  Milocs 
companyon,  not  knowing  whether 
you  are  yet  comm  into  Italy;  but,  bc- 
caufc  you  are  fhortlie  looked  for,  and 
it  is  certainlie  reported,  that  you' arc 
nowe  departed  out  of  Alia  toward 
Rome,  the  importance  of  the  matter 
made  vs  thinke  no  hafte  to  great,  be- 
inge  defierous  you  might  rccehie  let- 
tres,'  as  fone  as  might  be.  My  Curip, 
yf  yt  wear  I  onlie  that  had  Ihcwed  y^n 

f  The  reader,  wh#  would  ehufe  to  fee  the 
argument,  as  Lord  Boliogbroke  puts  it,  will 
find  it  tfl  the  4th  volume  of  bis  PhilofophlcsJ 
Works,  feft.  40,  4I.  His  ridicule  on  Wollt- 
fton  is  in  the  50th  ieftion  of  the  fame  vo¬ 
lume. 

^  This  curioGty  is  preferved  in  the  Nugi( 
4Mtiquac  of  Mr  Harington. 
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you  frecndfhip  (and  yet  indeed  yt  is 
far  greater  by  your  acceptacioa  then 
by  my  accompte)  I  fhoulde  hardlie 
be  boulde  to  defier  any  great  matter 
«  at  your  handcs,  for  it  is  a  grief  to  an 
honed  nature  to  -  aike  any  thinge 
whear  he  hath  well  deferued,  led  he 
fholdc  feeme  to  demande  rather  than 
defier,  and  to  afke  a  aecompence  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  benefitt.  But  feinge  yt 
is  well  knowen  and  famous,  by  rea- 
fon  of  my  meane  beglnninge,  howe 
greatlie  I  am  bounde  vnto  youe,  and 
felng  yt’  is  a  parte  of.  a  lovinge  minde 
to  defier  to  be  more  l^eholdinge 
where  he  is  much  beholdinge  all 
redye  ;  I  will  not  dicke  to  be  a  futor 
vnto  you,  in  thefe  my  lettres,  for 
the  thinge  which  is  mod  acceptable 
and  neceflarye  for  me  of  all  others ; 
for,  thoughc  you  fhedde  doe  never 
fo  much  for  me,  yet  I  dare  prefume 
it  (hall  not  be  lode,  truding  that  no 
benefitt  can  be  foe  great,  but  that  ei¬ 
ther  I  dial  be  able  to  receive  with 
kindenes,  or  to  rewarde  yt  with 
'  thankefulnes,  or  to  honor  that  with 
commendaciori. 

Sir,  I  haue  fett  all  my  duddie,  dili¬ 
gence,  care,  labor,  minde,  foule,  and 
all,  to  make  Miloe  conful;  and  I  ame 
'  perfwadad  I  ame  bound  to  doe  it, 
not  onlie  as  I  wolde  recompencemy 
frecnd,buc  as  I  wolde  honor  my  father; 
for  I  thinke  theire  was  neuer  man 
Toe  careful  1  for  his  life  and  goodes, 
as  I  ame  for  MiJoes  preferment, 
whearin  me  thinks  my  hole  date 
dandes.  Heariu  I  vnderdande  you 
can  doc  vs  foe  much  helpe  that  wee 
fliall  neede  to  feeke  no  farther.  All 
this  we  haue  al redie:  The  bed  fort, 
for  the  a<ds  of  his  tribunediipp  for 
my  fake,  as  I  trud  you  thinke ;  the 
people  and  the  multitude,  for  the 
Ihowes  and  trivmpbes,  and  his  libe¬ 
ral!  nature ;  the  youth  and  the  fa¬ 
vourites,  for  his  owne  commendacion 
among  theme  ;  laft  of  all,  my  voice, 
not  foe  mlghtie,  perhapps,  as  o- 
thers,  yet  edemed  and  honed,  and 
bound  vnto  biinet  theirfore  may 


chaunce  auaylcable,  nowe  wee  have 
but  nedc  of  a  head  ind  a  capteine,  ^ 
and,  as  it  were  a  mader,  to  rule  and 
govern  thefe  fame  windcs;  and,  if 
we  fhulde  wifhe  for  one  in  all  this 
empire,  we  colde  not  chufe  a  fitter 
man,  than  youe.  And  theirfore,  yf 
youe  thinke  me  mindfull,  yf  .you 
thinke  me  thankful!,  yf  you  thinke 
me  an  honed  man,  that  labor  foe 
earoedlie  for  my  friende;  to  con¬ 
clude,  if  youe  thinke  me  wofthie  of 
your*  benefitts,  I  defier  you  to  help 
me  in  this  my  great  care,  and  to  af- 
fide  me  to  winn  this  honor,  or  rather 
as  yt  wear,  to  fave  my  life.  For 
Miloe  himfelfe,  this  I  dare  promide, 
that  you  lhall  finde  no  man  of  more 
couradge,  grauitie,  condancie,  or 
fairhfulnes  towardes  youe,  yf  youe 
will  receive  him  into  your  freend- 
fhipp.  And,  for  my  parte,  youe  lhall 
doe  me  fo  muche  honor  and  reputa- 
cion,  as  I  fhall  haue  caufe  to  confes 
that  youe  haue  diaw^d  yourfelffe  as 
rnuch  my  freend  for  my  credit,  as  yon 
haue  done  heretofore  for  my  fafetfe.  I 
doubt  not  but  you  fee  howe  I  ame . 
tyed  to  this  matter,  and  howe  it  im- 
porteth  me  not  onlie  to  driue,  but  to 
fight  alfoe  to  performe  yt,  ells  I  wolde  . 
write  more.  But  nowe  I  commend 
and  deliver  the  whole  matter  and  all 
my  felffe  into  yonr  handes.  Onlie 
this  I  fhall  faie,  yf  I  obtaine  yt,  I 
lhall  almode  be  more  bounde  tb  you 
then  to  Miloe,  for  I  ame  not  fo  glade 
that  Miloe  laved  my  life,  as  I  would 
be  glad  to  recompence  hime  for  it. 
And  I  never  looke  to  doe  yt  but  by 
your  mcanes  onlie. 

yT  Letter  from '  Sir  R.  Cicely  to  Sir  John 

Haringtony  in  1603,  Hottjhold 

Rules  and  Ordinances  for  Servants.  ♦ 

My  Noble  Knyght, 

Y  diankes  come  wythe  your 
papers  and  whulelbme  ita- 

*  i  hi  paper  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  it 
(hows  the  dome(tic  ceconbmy  of  former  times: 

It  is  extraAed  from  from  a  work  lately  pii* 
bUlhed,  entitled  Nugae  antiquae. 
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tutes  for  your  fathers  houfeholdc.  I 
fhall,  as  tar  as  in  me  lieth,  patteme 
the  fame,  geue  good  heed  for  due 
obfervaunce  thereof  in  my  own  ftate. 
Tour  father  did  miiche  affect  fuche 
prudence ;  nor  dothe  his  foone  JefTe 
followe  his  faire  fample,  of  worthe 
learninge  and  honor.  I  fhall  not 
laile  to  keep  your  grace  and  favor 
quick  and  lively  in  the  kinges  breafte, 

•  as  far  as  good  diferetion  guideth  me, 
fo  as  not  to  hazard  my  own  reputa¬ 
tion  for  humble  fuing,  rather  than 

*  bold  and  forward  entreaties.  You 
know  all  my  former  fteppes good 
kjiyght,  refte  content,  and  give  heed 
to  one  that  hath  forrowde  in  the 
bright  luftre  of  a  courte,  and  gone 
heavily  even  on  the  beft  feeminge 
faire  grounde.  *Tis  a  great  tafke 

*  to  prove  ones  honeftye,  and  yet  not 
fpoil  ones  fortune.  You  have  tatted 
a  little  hereof  in  our  blefled  queenes 
tyme,  who  was  more  than  a  man, 
and,  in  troth,  fometyme  lefs  than  a 
moman.  1  wifhe  I  waited  now  iii 
your  prefence*  chamber,  with  eafe  at 
my  foode,  and  rette  in  my  bedde; 
I  am  puttied  from  the  fhore  of  corn- 
forte,  and  know  not  where  the 
wyndes  and  waves  of  a  court  will 
bear  me;  I  know  it  bringetb  little 
comforte  on  earthe;  and  he  is,  I  rcc- 

*  kon,  no  wife  man  that  looketh  this 
wayeito  heaven;  we  have  muche 
(li^re  ‘aboute  counceils,  and  more  a- 

Hipute  honors.  Many  knyghts  were 
made  at  Tlieobalds,  duringe  the 
kynges  ftaye  at  myne  houle,  and 
more  to  be  made  in  the  citie.  My. 

'father  had  muche  wifdom  in  direitt- 
jng  the  ftate;  and  I  wyfhe  I  could 
bear  my  parte  fo  diferetely  as  he  did. 
Farewell,  good  knyght;  but  never 
come  neare  London  till  I  call  you. 
Too  Much  crowdingc  doth  not  well 
for  a  cripple,  and  the  kynge  dothe 
find  fcante  room  to  fit  himfelf,  he 
hath  fo  many  friends  as  they  chufe 
to  be  called,  and  heaven  prove  they 
lye  not  in  the  end,  {  In  trouble,  hur¬ 


rying,  feigning,  fuing  and  fnchedike 
matters,  I  nowe  refte  ,  " 

May  29.  1603.  Your  true  friende. 

R.  C  E  C  1  L. 

Orders  for  houfehold  fervantes;  firft 
deuifed  by  John  Haryngton,  in  the 
yeare  1566,  and  reneved  by  Johii 
Haryngton,  f;nne  of  the  faide  John, 
in  the  yeare  1 592 :  The  faide  John, 
the  fonne,  being  then  High  Shrieve 
of  the  county  of  Somerfet. 

Imprimis,  That  no  feruant  bee 
abfent  from  praicr,  at  morning  or 
euening,  without  a  lawful  excufe,  to 
,be  alledged  within  one  day  after, 
vppon  paine  to  forfeit  for  euery  tyme 
2  d. 

II.  Item,  That  none  fwcar  any 
othe,  vppon  pain  for  every  othe  i  d. 

III.  Item,  That  no  man  leaue  any 
doore  open  that  he  findeth  ttiut, 
without  theare  bee  caufe,  vppon 
paine  for  euery  tyme  i  d. 

IV.  Item,  That  none  of  the  men 
be  in  bed,  from  our  Ladyday  to 
Michaelmas,  after  fix  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning;  nor  out  of  his  bed  af¬ 
ter  ten  of  the  clock  at  night;  nor, 
from  Michaelmas  till  our  Ladyday, 
in  bed  after  feven  in  the  morning, 
nor  out  after  nine  at  night,  without  * 
reafonable  caufe,  on  paine  of  2  d. 

V.  That  no  mans  bed  be  vnmade, 
or  fire  or  candlebox  vneleane,  after 
eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  on 
paine  of  i  d. 

VI.  Item,  That  no  man  make  wa¬ 
ter  'within  either  of  the  courts,  vppon 
paine  of,  euery  tyme  it  ttial  be  prun¬ 
ed,  I  d. 

VII.  Item,  Tliat  no  man  teach, 
any  of  the  children  any  vnhoneff 
fpeeche,  or  baudie  word,  or  othe,  on 
paine  of  4  d 

VIII  Item,  That  no  man  walte 
at  the  table  witliout  a  trencher  in 
his  hand,  except  it  be  vppon  fome 
good  caufe,  on  paine  of  i  d. 

IX.  Item,  That  no  man  appoint¬ 
ed  to  waite  at  my  table  be  abfent 


I 
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X.  Item,  Itanyman  breake  a  glal-  All  wmcli  lommes  mall  be  duly 
!  fee,  hee  (ball  aunfwer  the  price  there-  paide  each  quarter  day  out  of  their 
of  out  of  his  wages;  and,  if  it  bee  wages,  and  bellowed  oa  the  poore,  or 
not  known  who  breake  it,  the  but-  other  godly  vfe, 
tier  IKall  pay  for  it,  on  paine  of  1 2  d. 

.  XI;  Item,  The  table  mull  be  co-  Anecdotes  Me 

uered  halfe  an  houer  before  eleven  , 
at  dinner,  and  fix  at  fupper,  or  be-  .Jo****  Banf. 

fore,  on  paine  of  2  d.  ' 

XII.  Item,  That  meate  be6  readie  This  man,  who  was  far  gone  in 
at  eleven  or  before  at  dinner,  and  lix  philofbphical  fanaticifm,  was  a  nor 
or  before  at  fupper^  on  paine  of  6  d,  ted  alchymift,  and  a  particular  friend 

XIII.  Item,  That  none  be  abfent,  of  Mr  Afhmole.  Having  difeovered 

without  leaue  or  good  caufe,  the  the  fecret  of  reducing  gold  and  fil- 
whole  day,  or  more  part  of  it,  on  ver  into  mercury,  ’  he  unfortunately 
paine  of  4d.  fancied  that  he  was  very  near  con- 

XIV.  Item,  That  no  man  flrike  verting  that  mineral  into  gold.  All 

his  fellow,  on  fpaine  of  lofle  of  fer-  his  padlons  and  purfuitsfeem  to  have 
uice ;  or  reuile  or  threaten,  or  pro-  centered-  in  his  laboratory,  as  he  was 
uoke  ane  other  to  llrike,  on  paine  of  fully  polTelTed  with  a  notion  that  all 
12  d.  valuable  knowledge  was  comprehen* 

.XV.  Item,  TThat  no  man  come  to  ded  in  chemiftry, 
the  kitchen  without  reafonable  caufe,  g 
Kon  pame  of  i  d.  and  the  cook  l.ke- 

T  •  u  naked  all  alone, 

XVI.  Item,  That  none  toy  with 

the  maids,  on  paine  or  4d.  ^  ^ 

XVII.  Item,  That  no  man  weare  udibrao. 

f  foule,  fhirt  on  Sunday,  nor  broken  Though  the  world  was  inclined  to 
.  ^fe  or  fhobes,  or  doublett  without  laugh  at  this  fmoke-dried  mercuria- 
^^uttons,  on  paine  of  i  d.  hll»  and  the  reft  of  that  lean  frater- 

^  XVIII.  Item,  That,  when  any  nity,  it  is  much,  more  indebted  to 
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calm  and  grave  enthufiaft  was  as 
firmly  perfiiaded  as  he  was  of  his 
own  cxiftence,  and  as  ftrongly  per- 
fuaded  others,  that  he  was  the  Elias 
appointed  to  proclaim  the  approach 
of  Chrift,  who  was  fpcedily  to  begin 
the  millennium,  and  fix  his  throne  at 
Water  Stratford.  Crowds  of  people 
afiembled  at  this  place,  who  were 
fully  convinced  that  this  great  aera 
would  prefently  commence ;  and  e- 
fpecially  after  Mafon  had,, in  the 
moft  folemn  manner,  affirmed  to  his 
fifter  and  feverai  other  perfons,  that, 
as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  he  faw  Chrift 
in  all  his  majefty.  Never  was  there 
a  fcene  of  more  frantic  joy,  exprelTed 
by  finging,  fiddling*  dancing,  and  all 
the  wildnefs  of  enthufiaftic  geftures 
and  rapturous  vociferation,  than  was, 
for  fome  time,  feen  at  Stratford ; 
where  a  mixed  multitude  afiembled 
to  hail  the  approach  of  King  Jefus. 
Every  vagabond  and  village  fidler 
that  could  be  found  bore  a  part  in 
the  rude  concert  at  this  tumultuous 
jubilee.  Mafon  was  obferved  to  fpeak 
rationally  on  every  fubjetft  that  had 
no  relation  to  his  wild  notions  in  re¬ 
ligion.  He  died  in  1695,  foon  after 
he  fancied  he  had  feen  his  Saviour, 
fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
vifion,  and  of  his  own  divine  mil- 
fion. 


John  Cask,  M.  D, 


He  was  author  of  ‘  The  Angelical 
Guide,  fhewing  Men  and  Women 
their  Lot  or  Chance  in  this  elemen¬ 
tary  Life.’  In  four  books,  1 69;^,  8vo*. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  profound  a- 
flrological  pieces  that  the  world  ever 
law.  The  diagraips  would  probably 
have  puzzled  Euclid,  though  he  had 
fiudied  aftrology.  1  have  feen'  the 
Dodor’s  head  palled  into  a  port- fo¬ 
lio,  amidft  tliefe  ftrange  diagrams, 
wkh  the  ibllowing  motto: 


Thfv^ii’d  in  the  centre  of  his  dark 
defigns.  '  r  ' 


Immediately  after  the  unintcK,, 
gible  hieroglyphic  ‘  Adam  in  Para, 
dife,’  is  this  palTage,  which  I  hate , 
felc<fted  as  a  fpccimen  of  the  work; 

*  Thus  Adam  was  created  in  that 
pleafant  place  Paradife  about  tie 
year  before  Chrift  4002,  viz.  on‘A- 
prir24.  at  twelve  o’clock  or  midnight 
Now  this  place  Paradife  is  in  Mefo. 
potamia,  where  the  pole  is  elevated 
34  deg.  30  min,  and  the  fun  rifeth 
four  hours  fooner  than  under*  the  e. 
levation  of  the  pole  at  London. 
Now,  our  curious  reader  may  be  In- 
quifitive  concerning  this  matter.  If 
-  you  will  not  credit  thefe  reafons  laid 
down,  pray  read  Jofephus ;  tbert 
you  will  fee  fomething  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  viz.  of  the  firft  primum  mobile, 
or  moving  pofture  of  the  world,  and  ’ 
place  of  Paradife,  and  elevation  of 
its  pole.  Many  controverfies  haye 
•  been  about  the  time  and  fiafon  of 
the  year,  therefore  1  Ihall  not  trouble 
my  reader  any  further  with  them. 
Let  the  feriptures  be  our  guide  it  1| 
this  matter:  Let  there  be  (faith  the  * 
Word)  and  there  was:  And  alfotlic 
fifth  day’s  work  of  the  creation,  when  . 
the  grafshoppers  were,  and  the  trees 
fprang  throughout;  this  may  give 
us  to  under  hand  that  the  time  of  the  ^ 
creation  muft  have  its  beginning  in 
the  fpring.  •  Now  for  the  place  or 
centre  of  the  earth,  .from  whence 
we  may  oblerve  the  poles  as  afore- 
mentioned  in  Mefopotamia,  where., 
God  placed  Adam  :  So  the  fpring  > 
is  two  months  fooner  there  than  here 
wdth  us,  under  the  clevauion  of  the 
pole  at  London.* 

This  paftage  is  fo  unconne^d 
with  any  thing  clfe,  except  we  fup* 
pofe  fome  abftrufe  meaning  in  the 
hieroglyphic,  that  it  nmft  be  pre* 
fumed  to  be  lelf-evidcnt,  or  elfe  thit 
author  muft  have  afted  like  James 
Moore,  as  is  intimated  in  the  Ibllow* 
ing  (hurt  dialogue  betweea  that  alt* 
thor  and  his  reader : 
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What*  makes  you  write  and  axioms  and  propofitions  dated  by  the 
trifle  fo  ?  authoi^  might,  from  a  view  of  the 

M.  Becaufe  Tve  nothing  elfe  to  prefent  fyflem  of  things,be,  with  lit- 
do.  tie  vriation,  brought  to  prove  the 

R.  But  there’s  no  meaning  to  be  dodlfine  of  the  Mankhets  \  a  fpecimea 
feen.  of  whofe  reafoning,  upon  his  prici- 

M.  Wiiy  that’s  the  very  thing  I  pies,  I  have  annexed  in  the  inargin,f 

rnean^  '  ‘  , 

f  “  A  (cries  of  propofitions  to  prove,**  (if 

,  the  Printer  of  the  Edinburgh  aayihii.g)“  That 

-  ^  j  0  there  are  /wo  Godst  or  rather  a  Great  God 

Magazine  ana  Keview.  ^  Great  Devil,  “  by  whom  all  the^Md 

and  evil  things  in  the  prefent  fyflem  were  aC 
Controversy.  *  h^ft  made,  and  arc  (till  governed,  who  are 

themfeives  poflefled  of  all  poflible  virtues  and 
•  •  ‘j  -D  •  “vUes  (refpeflively)  in  pcrfcdHon.**  The  ^x- 

K/rj'M/a  philofophi,  quicquta  Kabbini  ijlence  of  the  ^ood  D/V/jr  being. already 

ea  dr  re  d/cunf,  tenebrae  funtyji  ad .  yfra/rd  by  your  correfpondent,  we  need  only 
lucem  Evangelii  cofnparantur.  here  attempt  to  prove  that  of  the  evil  one, 

fi*oTius.  by  the  fame  mean*. 


“AXIOMS. 

I.  **  Nothing  Began  to  exift  without  a 
caufe  ;*’— but  evil  exifls,  as  we  daily  fee— er¬ 
go  evil  muft  have  had  a  caufc.— Or,  a,  “  Jf 
evd  always  cxifled,  evil  was  from  eternity." 
For,,}.  That  which  did  not  begin  to  exifl, 
comes  from  no  caufc,  4,  depends  upon 
nothing.  5.  Is  felf-exiflent,  and,  6.  cannot 
but  exifl.  7.  Evil  does  not  move  or  arife  of  it> 
felf  :  Therefore  it  is  moved  or  raifed  by  ano** 
ther.  8.  That  which  is  rm/ed  or  moved  by 
another  is  the  moved,  not  the  mover.  Therc- 
fare,  9.  Evil  motions  neceflarily  require  aa 
'evil  moving  caufc. 


IHave  heard  fome,  who  think  the 
human  powers  too  weak  to  have 
ever  difeovered  the  One  true  God, 
(without  the  aid  of  revelation  or 
tradition,)  beftow  their  cenfure  on 
the  paper  entitled, ‘‘  a  Demonftration 
of  the  exiftence  of  God,”  (inferted 
p.  12,  of  vol.  3.)  Whether  the  fertes 
of propojttions  therein  laid  down,  will 
have  any  weight  with  our  modern 
(ceptics,  or  not,  I  ihall  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  raufft  confefsl  am  lo  far  feep- 
tical,  as  to  think  they  would  not 
have  convinced  me  of  the  exiftence  of 
the  ONE  God,  much  lefs  have  given 
me  any  idea  of  his  character,  as  in¬ 
finitely  merciful,  juft^  wife  and  good, 
^c,  had  I  never  been  favoured  with 
the  affiftaiice  and  authority  of  reve¬ 
lation.*  For  the  very  preliminary 


“POSTULATES. 

I.  “  Evil  things  (vices,  mifenes,6'r.  dye,') 
began  to  exifl.  2.  Evil  things  are  moved. 
3.  Evil  things  depend  upon  a  caufc.** 


“  PROPOSITION  ifl, 

“  That  evil  exiflei  from  eternity,  may  be 
thus  proved,  it  f^ine  time  or  period  ever  was, 
when  there  exifted  no  evil,  fome  evil  begm 
to  exifl  without^a  caofe,  which  is  abfard ; 
(for  it  is  as  contrary  to  realbo  to  (ay  that  i/r- 
fttite  good  can  be  produfHve  of  evil,  as  that 
nothing  could  create  jomeihing The  myftcrics 
are  equally  inexplicable  :)  But,  if  there  never 
was  a  time  nr  period  when  no  evil  exiflod, 
then  Jome  evil  always  extfled  :  rherefcore, 
fome  evil  princifle  was  from  eternity.** 

,  Thus  might  I  t(anfcrir>c  and  adopt  aloioft 
verbatim,  (mutatis  mutandis)  the  whole  /rrks 
of  your  corrcfponftcnt's  propofitions,  and  emi- 
cludc  ii*  the  fame  drain.—  “  It  lollowjs  tirein. 
firft  t\t  lad,  that  there  is' one  independent  He- 
cedarily  cxifkat  caufc  of  aUpvilf  is  in- 


Under  this  head,  tbofe  papers  will  be  in- 
(erted,  which  are  fent  to  the  pubhfhers  in  op- 
jpofition  to  any  doArincs  or  rcafbnings  which 
may  appear  in  this'  work.  It  is  requefted, how¬ 
ever,  that  controverGsl  correfpondents,  will 
endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  is  conGftenc 
with  pcrfpicuity  ;  and  that  they  will  refer  ac¬ 
curately  to  the  papers  they  combat.  The 
truth  is  bed  difcovered  by  calm  difeuflion  ; 
and  it  but  fair  that  the  pubiilhers,  whild 
they  give  the  opinions  of  one  writer,  ihould 
offer  the  objeAbns  of  aikothcrt 


jedb  of  much  Icfs,  ambiguity,  which  fall  in  with  the  greateft  abfurdities, 
appeared  in  an  extract  inferted  in  (where  there  appears  a  fhew  of  //&. 
No  i6.of  your  publication, p.  73.  en-  rality  of  fentiment)^  before  he  advcrtjj 
titled  “  The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  an  to  the  confequences. 
oriental  tale the  moral  of  which  The  excufe  which  the  author  poti 
inculcates  a  dodtrine  evidently  in-  in  the  mouth  of  the  Perfee  prieft,  in 
confident  with  revelation;  though,  anfwer  to  TogruPs  juft  accufation, 
from  the  apparent  candour  and  fpi-  «  of  robbing  the  Creator  of  his  b 
rit  of  charity,  which  .  it  feems  to  communicable  right,  by  aflimilating 
breathe,  it  is  well  calculated  to  pafs  them  to  objedls  of  fenfe,”  is  fo  very 
for  Jierling  truth  with  many  readers;  plaufible,  that  the  reader’s  aflent  is  im- 
whofe  minds  may  thus  be  prejudiced  perceptibly  Jioleti  from  him,  before  his 
with  falfe  notions,  dangerous,  if  not  rcafon  is  aware;  and  indeed,  were  not 
deftrudlive  to  genuine  chriftianity,  fadls,  as  well  as  revelation,  quite 
'  The  elegant  author  of  Chryfal,  by  clear  upon  the  oppofite  fide,  the 
giving  loofe  reins  to  his  fancy,  ap-  reafoning  would  be  unanfwerabk 
pears  to  have  fallen  into  the  fame  “  Groundlefs,”  (fays  the  fuperftiti* 
miftake  with  Chevalier  Ramfay,  who,  ous  prieft  ot  the  Sun,  after  giving 
from  an  cxcefs  of  charity,  equally  repeated  inftances  of  his  idolatrous 
whimfical  and  ill-founded,  endea-  adoration  of  the  Creature^  “  is  the 
*  accufation  of  our  worlhipping  any 

finitely  mV,  whom  we  call  the  Devil;**-—,  other  objedt  than  the  Deity  himfelf, 
but  as  I  have  no  intention  to  the  author  and  life  of  the  univerfe. 

bow  fallacious  and  inconcluGvc  fuch  rcafon-  We  worlhip  not  hlS  creatures;  WC 
ing  is,  and  evidence  the  neccllity  of  adopting  Worftiip  him  in  them.  We  worfllip 
the  fcripturc-account  of  the  matter,  without  him  in  the  Sun.  We  WOrlhip  him  io 
iDToWing  our  r^on  in  endkft  '‘byrintbs,  But,  if  this  be  true,  what 

are  inextricable  by  the  human  powers.  arc  WC  to  underftand  by  fuch  texts  as 

Perhaps  your  correfpondent  may  think  he  thefe  ?  (Rom.  I  23.  25*)  “  They 

has  fofficiently  guarded  againfi  thefe  objee-  worlhipped  and  fcrved  the  Creaturt 

^ns  when  he  fays,  (P^f- "I*  '•)  more  than  the  Creator,  and  changed 

“  All  wickedncfs  or  evil  IS  imperfection,  CTf.  .  '  m  1  j 

-^nd  therefore  an  independent  infinite  evil  glory  of  the  incorruptible  (jOy 

being,  is  an’  independent  infinitely  imper-  into  an  image  made  like  to  COlTUpti- 
feft  limited  being,  which  is  contradidlory  and  man,  and  to  birds  and  four  foot* 
abfurd.**  As  I  find  this  aficrtion  confiftent  ^ j  ”  TToAc 

with  the  fadls  held  forth  by  Revelation,  I  am  beafts  and  creeping  things.  Fads, 

perfuaded  of  its  truth;  but,  were  I  to  .turn  which,  however  incredible  they  may 

Iceptic,  and  doubt  the  divine  record,  1  would  appear  to  our  modem  fans  of  Wtfdonit 

Iky,  all  this  is  a  mere  ipfe  which  would  corroborated  by  the  moft  authcii* 

rtqmre  M  TMny  axioms, poflulates^propojihens,-  hlftnries  So  far  from  worfliip- 
mollaries,  and  hmm$fa  to  prove  as  the  point  J)0  tar  irom  woriiup 

i^qaeftioii,  piDgthe  Dbitv  btmjelf  m  his  crea- 


Controverjy^ 


3^5. 


tT5rc<5,  we  are  exprefsly  told,  (DeutJ 
xxxii.  17.)  “  They  facrificed  to 

Z)^///,not  toGoD «  Yea,  they  fa- 
crificed  their  fons  and  their  daughters 
to  Devllsi"  fays  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
the  Pfalmift,  (cvi.  37.)  in  this  very 
inftance,  when  they  facrificed  them, 
to  Moloch,  the  God  of  the  Firey  whom 
this  author  would  'thus  endeavour 
to  deify  a  new  !  It  would  be  idle  to 
multiply  quotations  in  proof  of  this. 
But,  what  he  adds  in  the  next  pa¬ 
ragraph,  is  dill  worfe,  if  worfe  can 
be.  “  Never  has  man,”  fays  the  Per- 
fce,or  rather  the  author  of  the  Tale, 
fallen  into  fo  grpfs  error  as  to 
diredt  his  worlhip  ultimately  to  the 
works  of  his  own  hands,  though 
the  prefumption  of  ignorance  hath  often 
accufed  him  of  it.  All  the  world 
unites  in  adoring  the  Deity,  though 
under  diflPerent  fymbols  !  Learn, 
therefore,  O  young  man  !  to  judge 
lefs  precipitately  !”  Whether  our 
•  author  has  judged  precipitately  or  not, 
any  man  of  common  fenfe,  or  com¬ 
mon  honefty,  may  determine,  who 
takes /the  trouble  to  perufe  PfaL  cxv. 
3.8.  or  Ifaiah  xliv.  from  the  9th  to 
the  20th  verfe  ;  where  'idolators  are 


fire,  yea  I  have  basked  bread  upon 
the  coals  thereof,  isc,  and  (hall  I 
make  the  refidue  an  abomination? 
fhall  I  fall  down  to  the  dock  of  a  , 
tree  ?” 

Mortifying  as  this  dcfcriptloh  may 
be  to  the  pride  of  modern  philofo- 
phers,  who  form  fuch  elevated  ideas  . 
of  the  dignity  of  human  rcajon,  that 
they  think  it  impoffible  fhe  could  e- 
ver  have  degenerated  fo  far ;  yet  it  is 
the  certain  and  infallible  account  of 
fads  given  by  the  Searcher,  of 
Hearts,  who  formed  the  heart  of 
man,  and  knows  what  is  in  it.  With 
what  propriety  then  our  author  ven^ 
tures  to  charge  a  prefumption  of  igno^ 
ranee  upon  the  Omniscient,  your 
readers  may  judge.  May  we  not 
prefume  that  he  is  either  wilfully  or 
ignorant  of  the  fountain 
of  truth,  and  thus  “  profeffing  him- 
felf  to  be  miifft  becomes  a  fool?'* 

I  might  grant,  however,  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  fake,  that  the  wifer  and  more 
enlightened  part  of  the  Heathens 
were  not  fo  dupidly  ignorant,  as  is 
here  reprefented ;  but  united  in  ado¬ 
ring  fome  fuperior  being,  fome  un¬ 
known  God,”  as  the  ultimate  ob- 


« 


not  only  accufed  of  this  ^  grofs  er¬ 
ror,  of  worfliipping  dire^ly  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  works  of  their  own  hands,” 
but  are  even  charged  with  the  grof- 
ignorance  of  any  fuperior  objed  of 
worlhip.  •*  Their  idols  are  filver  and 
gold,  the  work  of  mens  hands;  eyes 
have  they,  but  they  fee  not,  ears  but 
hear  not,  Ac.  They  that  make  them 
are  like  unto  them  ;  fo  is  every  one 
that  trufteth  in  them.  The  carpen¬ 
ter  hew  eth  dowm  cedars,  he  burnetii 
part  thereof  in  the  fire;  with  part 


jed  of  their  worlhip;  but  as  the  far 
greater  part  of  them  joined  in  the 
general  fyftem  of  Polytheifm  and  fu- 
perllitious  idolatry,  they  can  with 
no  propriety  be  faid  to  have  united 
in  adoring  the  One  true  God, “  the 
author  and  life  of  the  univerfe.”  E- 
ven  Socrates  himfelf,  who  affords 
the  moft  extraordinary  inftance  of 
heroic  zeal  and  magnanimity  record¬ 
ed  in  Pagan  hiftory,  complied  fb  far 
W’ith  the  idolatry  of  his  country,  as 
to  defire  his  friends  to  offer  a  cock 


thereof  he  eateth  flefti,  and  the  refi-  to  iEfculapius,  at  the  very  time  he 
due  thereof  he  maketh  a  Gody  even  was  fuffering  martyrdom  (as  fome 


his  graven-image;  he  falleth  down 
to  it  and  worjhippeth  it,  and  faith 
deliver  me,  for  thou  art  viy  Cod  \  And 
none  cpnftdereih  in  his  heart,  neither 


have  ftiled  it)  for  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead, 

It  is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  adduce 
any  further  proof,  that  the  One 


is  there  kno^wledge  or  underjianding  to  true  God  cannot  be  worfkipped  in 
I  have  burnt  part  of  it  in  the  his  creatures^  or  under  any  Jjmbols 

■ypL.  m.  Q^q  . 


\rhatevc^.  Jerobeam  I.  King  of  Ifrael  fo  foon  after  Solomon’s  death;  as  to 
attempted  it,  when,  influenced  by  believe  that  the  golden  images  made 
political  views,  he  fet  up  his  golden  by  Jeroboam  were  really  the  gods 
calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel;  but  we  that  broug:ht  their  anceftors  out  of 
fee  in  what  eftimation  the  Author  Egypt.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evU 
and  Life  of  the  univerfe  holds  fuch  dent  that  the  accufation^  which  our 
adoration.  Inftead  of  cfteeming  it  author  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
as  paid  to  hirafclf,  the  -Holy  Spirit  General,  and  which  he  endeavours  to 
cxprefsly  fays  ♦  that  it  was  offered  to  invalidate  by  the  reply  he  makes  the 
the  Devil •  though  we  can  hardly  prieft  'give,  is  fo  far  from  being 
fuppofe  that  either  Jeroboam  or  the  groundlefs,t\iV>.  it  is  clearly  eilabliihed 
ten  tribes  intended  it  fo,  more  than  on  the  firm  and  folid  grounds  of 
the  Perfee  prieffs',  when  they  fet  up  feripture,  reafon,  and  experience, 
thefe  fytnbols\  much  lefs  can  we  fup-  Your  inferting  the- above  remarks, 
pofe  fo  great  a  part  of  that  nation  therefore,  in  your  tifeful  mifcellany, 
could  fall  into  fuch  grofs  ignorance,  if  nothing  better  Ihail  be  offered  up- 

/  ri.  Chron.'  *i.  ,5.  ••  And  he  ordained  O"  fubjeft,  will  oblige  many,  be, 
him  priefts  for  the  high  pUceSi  and  for  the  fides  ^ 

Devils^  and  for  the,  calves  which  he  had  Your  conftant  reader, 

TOade.”  This  text  methioks,  might  of  itfelf  Mii-Uthian, 

decide  the  controverfy  with  the  Roman  Catho-  -  *  «  ^ 

wifh  re(kard  fn  rhff  nrnnri^rv  nf  wnrOtin.  lO.  /rI<W.  I  77  i  H  I  LO“X>  I  BL  I  ON, 
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Heed  not  fortune’s  fcornfiil  frown ; 

In  bumpers  drown  all  forrow  ; 

Sleep,  i'uon,  lhall  all  our  wiOies  crown. 

And  crown  them  till  to-morrow. 

Bring  round  to  me  the  ncOar’d  Bream, 
Wine  infpires  the  golden  dream. 

How  fweet  the  genial  flufh  of  drink! 

Larger  draogh  t$  give  larger  pleafure  : 

Sit  we  till  we  ceafe  to  think 

On  aught  beiides.onr  mellow  treafiire. 
My  friend  be  jovial  ;  right  or  wrong. 

We’ll  drink  our  glafs,  and  ling  our  iong. 

Caitbnefi,  Musjeus< 


A  TranllRtiDa  of.  the  Latin  Verses  in 
NoXVll. 


Y  boy,  the  glafles  hither  bring, 


ivi  Prefent  the  balmy  tre^ifiire ; 
More’brtflcly  pour  it  round  the  ring. 
And  pour  it  withont  meafure. 

Wine  can  lovers  pangs  affuage  ; 

Wine  allays  the  cares  of  age. 

The  wine  is  like  to  ruddy  Sol, 

•*  The  cup,  of  hue  fo  mellow, 

To  portly  Cynthia,  fair  and  full. 
Carting  her  lordly  fellow. 

Brilker  rou(e  the  ruddy  light ; 

Pour  on  wine  to  make  it  bright.^ 

What  though,  in  beauty’s  traofieot  hoar, 
The  rofes  1*  fe  their  blufliing  ? 

Above,  the  purple  ne^ar  pour, 

*  And  Brow  them  frelh  and  4Ti(hin|. 
LiC^ Philomel  fbrfake  the  grove) 

Wiac  the  ibng  of  bye.  > 


A  SPANISH  POEM,  'imiuted  by 
Mr  Garrick  *. 


IB  A  cogiendo  flores, 

Y  guardando  en  la  falda 

•  Sec  the  appendix  to  Mr  TwHs’s  traVtU 

throagh  Pomigal  and  Spain, 
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'Mi  ninfa,  para  haccr  una  guh-nalda ; 
Mas  primero  liis  roca  ' 

A  ios  rofaclo^  labios  de  fu  boca, 
y  les'da  <le  fu  aliento  los  olorcs  ; 

,  y.eftaba  (por  fu  hicn)  cntre  una  rofa 
Una  abcja  cfcondida, 

Hu  dulcc  humor  hurtando  ; 
y  como  cn  la  hcrmofa 
Flor  de  los  labios  fe  hallo,  atrevida. 
La  pico,  faco  mid,  fucfc  volando.  * 


For  me  my  fair  a  wreath  has  wove. 

Where  rival  flow*rs  in  union  meet ; 

As  oft  Ihc  kifs’d  this  gift  of  love,  " 

Her  breath  gave  fwcetijcfs  to  the  fwcet. 

A  bee  within  a  damalk  rofe 
Had  crept,  the  neffar’d  dew  to  fip  ; 
but  leflTcr  fweets  the  thief  foregoes. 

And  fixes  on  Louifa’s  lip. 

There,  tafting  all  the  bloom  of  fpring, 
Wak’d  by  the  rip’ning  breath  of  May, 

Tb’  ungrateful  fpoiier  left  his  fting. 

And  with  the  honey  fled  away. 

ODE 

On  the  Pleafure  ariftng  from  VICISSITUDE. 
[By  the  late  Mr  Gray.] 

*\  T  O  W  the  golden  Morn  aloft 
XN  Waves  her  dew-befpangled  wing, 
'With  verm il  cheek,  and  whifper  (oft 
She  wooes  the  tardy  Spring  : 

Till  April  Harts,  and  calls  around 
The  fleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground  ; 

And  Itghtlfy  o'er  the  living  feene 
Scatters  his  frelbcfl,  tendered  green. 

New'born  flocks,  in  ruflic  dance, 

Friiking  ply  thtir  fpeble  feet ; 

Forgetful  of  their  wintVy  trance  ’ 

'I'bc  birds  his  preftnee  greet : 

But  chief,  the  fky-lark  warbles  high 
Jdis  trembling  thrilling  extacy  ; 

And,  leflening  from  the  daz2led  fight, 

Melts  into  air  and  liquid  iigiic. 

Ycflerday  the  fullcn  year 

Saw  the  fnowy  whirlwind  fly ; 

Mute  was  the  mufic  of  the  air. 

The  herd  flood  drooping  by : 

Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow. 

No  yefteiday  nor  morrow  know  ; 

*Tis  man  alone  that  joy  deferies, 

,  With  forward,  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  pad  Misfoitane!s.brow, 

Soft  ke^flion*s  hand  can  trace; 

And  o’er  the  cheek  of  Sorrow  throw 
A  melancholy  grace : 

While  Hope  prolongs  our  ha'ppicr  hour;* 
Or  deeped  fhades  that  dimly  low’r 


.And  blacken  round  our  weary  way^ 

Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  didant  day. 

Still,  where  rofy  Pleafure  leads. 

See  a  kindred  grief  purfue ; 

Behind  the  deps  that  Mis’ry  treads 
Approaching  Comfort  view : 

The  hues  of  blifs  more  brightly  gloW| 

Cbadis’d  by  fabler  tints  of  woe;  , 

And  blended  form,  with  artful  drife, 

'i  he  drengtb  and  harnnony  of  life. 

Sec  the  wretch,  that  long  has  tod  . 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain. 

At  length  repair  his  vigoar  lod. 

And  breathe,  and  walk  again  : 

The  meaned  flow’ret  of  the  vale, 

I'he  fimpled  note  that  iwclis  the  gale. 

The  common  fun,  the  air,  the  Ikies,  .  '  ' 
To  him  are  op’ning  paradile. 

•  '  •  •  • 

I 

IMITATION  e/  ELEGY  V.  Book 
111.  e/  r  I  B  U  L  L  U  S. 

By  Mr  R  i  c  H  A  R  D  ^W  E  s  T, 

A  Friend  of  the  late  Mr  Cray,  from  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  whole  Life  and  Writings,  lately 
publilhed  by  Mr  Mafon,  this  Poem  and  the 
preceeding  Ode  are  extracted. 

.ADAMICOS*. 

£  S,  happy  youth,  on  Camus*  fedgy  fide,' 
You  feel  each  joy  that  frienddiip  can  di¬ 
vide  ; 

Each  realm  of  fcience  and  of  art  esplore. 

And  with  the  antient  blend  the  n>odcm  lore: 
Studious  alone  to  learn  whate'er  may  tend  * 

To  raife  the  genios,  or  (he  heart  to  mqnd ; 
Now  pleas’d  along  the  cloider’d  ’  walk  yoo 
rove, 

And  trace  the  verdant  mazes  of  the  grove. 
Where  focial  oft,  and  oft  alone,  ye  ebufe 
To  catch  the  zephyr,  and  to  court  the  Mufe. 
Mean  time  at' me  (while  all  devoid  of  art  * 
Thefc  lines  give  back  the  image  of  my  heart 
At  inc  the  pow’r  that  comes  or  fbon  or  late. 

Or  aims,  or  feems  to  aim,  the  dart  ot  fate  ; 
From  you  remote,  methinks, 'alone  I  (land. 
Like  fome  fad  exile  in  a  deid-t  land ; ' 

Around  no  friends  their  lenient  care  to  join 
In  mutual  warmth,  and  mix  their  heart  with 
mine. 

Or  real  pains,  or  thole  which  fancy  raife, v- 
For  ever  blot  the  funfhine  of  my  days  ; 

To  ficknefs  dill,  and  dill.to  grief  a  prey. 
Health  turns  from  me  her  rofy  face  away.  - 

*  Aimed  all  Tibullus’s  Elegy  is  imitated  m 
this  little  piece,  from  whence  bi$  tranfi^n  to 
Mr  Pope’s' letter  is  vaj  artfully. contrive^  and 
belpeaks  a  degree  of  judgment  much  b^ond 
Mr  Wed*s  years,  [then  about  eighteen]* 


I 


3o8  poetry. 


Jufl  Hctv’n !  what  iin;  ere  life  bcgias  to 
bloom* 

Devotes  my  head  ynttmely  to  the  tomb  ? 

Did  ere  this  hand  againll  a  brother’s  life 
Drue  the  dire  bowl,  or  point  the  murd’roas 
knife  ? 

Did  ere  this  tongue  the  Handcrer's  tale  pro- 
r  elaim  ? 

Or  madly  violate  my  Maker’s  name  } 

Did  ere  this  heart  betray  a  friend  or  foe. 

Or  know  a  thought  but  all  the  world  might 
know  ? 

As  yet  juft  ftarted  from  the  lifts  of  time, 

My  growing  years  have  Icarccly  told  their 
prime ; 

Ufclefs,  as  yet,  through  life  Iv’c  idly  run. 

No  pleafures  tafted,  and  few  duties  done.  ^ 
f  Ah^  who,  ere  autumn’s  mellowing  funs  ap¬ 
pear. 

Would  pluck  the  promife  of  the  vernal  year  ? 
Or,  ere  the  grapes  their  purple  hue  betray, 

'  Tear  the  crude  clufter  from  the  mourning 
fpray ! 

Stern  Pow’r  of  Fate,  whole  ebon  feeptre  rules 
The  Stygian  deferts  and  Cymmerian  pools. 
Forbear,  nor  ralhly  fmite  my  youthful  heart, 

A  vifHm  yet  unworthy  of  thy  dart ; 

Ah,  ftay  till  age  lhall  blaft  my  with’ring  face. 
Shake  in  my  head,  and  falter  in  my  pace  ; 

Then  aim  the  (haft,  then  meditate  the  blow. 
And  to  the  dead  my  willing  (hade  lhall  go. 

I  How  weak  is  man  to  Realbn’s  judging 

eye! 

Born  in  this  moment,  m  the  next-we  die ; 
part  mortal  clay,  and  part  etherial  fire. 

Too  proud  to  creep,  too  humble  to  afpire. 

In  vain  our  plans  of  happinefs  we  ralie. 

Pain  is  our  lot,  and  patience  is  our  praife ; 
Wemkh,  lineage,  honours,  conqueft,  or  a 
•  throne. 

Are  what  the  wife  would  fear  to  call  their 
own. 

Health  is  at  beft  a  vain  precarious  thing, 

'And  fair^ac’d  youth  is  ever  on  the  wing  ; 

§  *Tis  like  the  ftream,  afide  whofe  wat'ry  bed 
Some  blooming  plant  exalts  his  fiow’ry  head  : 
Nurs’d  by  the  wave  the  Ipreading  branches 
rife./ 

Shade  all  the  ground,  and  fiooriih  to  the  fiiies ; 
The  waves  the  while  beneath  in  fccret  flow. 
And  undermine  the  hollow  bank  below ; 

Quid  frandare  juvat  vitem  crefeentibus  uvis  ? 
£t  modo  nata  mala  vcllere  poma  manb  ? 

So  the  original.  The  paraphrafe  feems  to  be* 
ififinitely  more  beautiful.  There  is  a  peculiar 
Nemifh  in  the  fecond  line,  arifing  from  the  fy- 
T  noninaes  mala  and  p§ma,  ■ 

I  Here  he  quits  Tibullus ;  the  ten  follow¬ 
ing  verics  have  bttt  a  remote  reference  to  Mr 
Pope’s  kttcr* 


Wide  and  more  wide  the  waters  urge 
way. 

Bare  all  the  roots,  and  on  the  fibres  prey. 

Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolifh  pride,  ’ 
And  finks,  untimely,  in  th«  whelming  tide. 

But  why  repine  ?  docs  life  deferve  my  figh? 
Few  will  lament  my  lofs  when’er  I  die. 

II  For  thpfc  the  wretches  I  (krpife  or  hate, 

I  neither  envy  nor  regard  their  fate. 

For  me,  whene’er  all-conquering  Death  (hall 
fpread 

His  wings  around  my  unrepining  head, 

*  I  care  not;  though  this  face  be  feen  no 
more. 

The  world  will  pafs  as  chearful  as  before. 

Bright  as  before  the  day-ftar  will  appear. 

The  fields  as  verdant,  and  the  (kies  as  clear ; 

Nor  ftorms  nor  comets  will  my  doom  declare. 
Nor  figns  on  earth,  nor  portents  in  the  air;* 
Unknown  and  filent  will  depart  my  breath. 

Nor  Nature  e’er  take  notice  of  my  death. 

Yet  (bme  there  are  (ere  fpent  my  vital  days) 
Within  whofe  breaft  iny  tomb  1  wiih  to  raife. 
Lov’d  in  my  life,  lamented  in  my  end. 

Their  prailc  would  crown  me,  as  their  prccqpls 
mend ; 

To  them  may  tliefe  fond  lines  my  name  en¬ 
dear. 

Not  from  the  poet,  but  the  friend  fincere. 

§  “  Youth,  at  the  very  beft,  is  but  the  be-  | 
trayer  of  human  life  in  a  gentler  and  fmoother  j 
'  manner  than  age;  ’tis  like  the  ftream  that 
nouriihes  a  plant  upon  a  bank,  and  caufes  it 
to  flourilh  and  blofem  to  the  fight,  but  at  the 
fame  time  is  undermining  it  at  the  root  in  fe- 
cret.”  Pope's  ivorksy  voL  7.  page  454.  firji 
edition,  Warburton. — Mr  Weft,  by  prolonging 
his  paraphrafe  of  this  fimile,  gives  it  additional  , 
beauty  from  that  very  circumftance  ;  but  he 
ought  to  have  introduced  it  by  Mr  Pope’s  own 
thought,  Youth  is  a  betrayer his  couplet 
preceeding  the  fimile  conveys  too  general  a  re¬ 
flection. 

y  **  1  am  not  at  all  uoeafy  at  the  thought, 
that  many  men,  whom  I  never  had  any  efteem 
for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this  world  after  me.” 
nde  ibid.  • 

•  “  The  morning  after  my  exit  the  fun  will 
ri(c  as  bright  as  ever,  the  flowers  fmell  as 
fweet,  the  plants  fpring  as  green.”  So  far 
Mr  Weft  copies  hls^  original ;  but,  inftead  of 
the  following  part  of  the  fentence,  “  People 
will  laugh  as  beaftily,  and  marry  as  faft  as 
they  u(ed  to  do,”  be  inferts  a  more  folema 
idea,  “  Nor  ftorms  nor  comets,”  &c.  juftiy 
perceiving,  that  the  elegiac  turn  of  his  cpiflie 
would  not  admit  (b  ludicrous  a  thought,  as  was 
in  its  place  in  Mr  Pope’s  familiar  letter ;  fo 
that  we  fee,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  obtained 
the  art  of  judicioufly  feleCtingi  one  of  theM 
prqviaccs  of  goo<i 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS;  . 

I 

Du  TkeatrCi  ou  nouvel  EJfai  fur  Vart  Dra??iatiquey  8vo.  Amfterdam.  EdinhurgB, 
Creech,  (be* 

NO  part  of  this  performance  is  employed  on  the  art  of  reprefenta- 
tion;  it  is  occupied  intirely  about  the  province  of  the  poet.  The 
author  maintains,  that  the  poetical  department  is  ftill  lulceptible  of 
.much  improvement;  that  the  chara<?jers  reprefenteJ  are  not  fufficiently  vir- 
.tuous,  to  be  propofed  as  general  models  of  imitation,  and  that  they  are 
commonly  of  a  rank  too  elevated  to  interefl  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Thefe  circumftances  chiefly,  he  imagines,  prevent  the  ftage  from  beco¬ 
ming  the  moft  univerfal  and  pleafant  fchool  of  virtue.  With  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  he  remarks,  co-operates  powerfully  an  unreafonable  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the  old  Stagerite,  which  cramp  the  imagl- 
-  nation  and  genius  of  the  poet,  circumferibe  hts  exertions,  and  render  them 
lefs  interefting,  lefs  popular,  and  lefs  ufeful.  He  holds  the  infringement 
of  the  unities  to  be  of  as  little  confequence  as  the  local  fituation  of  the 
rep  refen  tat  ion,  provided,  the  audience  had  acquired  as  completely  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  overlooking  or  forgetting  the  one  as  the  other.  He  even  ventures  to 
alTert,  that  the  divifion  of  dramatic  poetry  into  tragedy  and  comedy,  which 
has  fuhfifted  in  all  places  and  times  in  which  the  theatre  has  ever  merited  at¬ 
tention  and  refpe(5i,.  is  detrimental  to  the  drama,  and  renders  it  a  lefs  per- 
fed  imitation  of  nature,  where  pain  and  pleafure  are  conftantly  intermix¬ 
ed  ;  and  he  feems,  on  this  account,  to  admire  fomc  of  the  tragi-comedies 
of  Shakefpeare,  as  the  moll  compleat  theatrical  exhibitions  that  haye  ever 
appeared.  ^  ^ 

Thefe.  opinions  will  appear  new,  and  perhaps  extravagant,  to  moft  of 
our  readers ;  and  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  that,  however  ardent  the  author 
is  in  his  enthuflafm  for  the  ftage,  they  are  not  fupported  with  that  ingenui- 
«  ty  and  eloquence  which  are  necelTary  to  gain  partizans. 

Inquirers  concerning  the  utility  of  the  ftage  have  perhaps,  like  moft: 
other  difputants,  allowed  their  zeal  to  blind  their  judgments,  and  to  fully 
their  conclufions.  We  cannot  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  theatre,  e- 
ven  as  it  is  commonly  managed,  is  an  entertainment  hoftile  to  the  intcrefts 
of  decency,  induftry,  and  morality;  nor  can  we  allow,  on  the  other,  that 
there  is  reafon  to  expeift,  .however  reftned  it  may  be,  that  it  will  ever  be¬ 
come  an  univerfal  fchool  of  virtue. 

The  primary  objeift  of  theatrical  reprefentation  has  always  been  enter- 
•  talnment.  Inftruiftion  always  was,  and  probably  will  ever  continue  to  be, 
only  a  fecondary  one.  In  the  clafs  of  entertainments,  the  drama  holds  the 
firft  rank.  It  is  not  even  approached,  but  at  the  greateft  diftance,  by  any 
other  public  exhibition.  It  is  in  vain  to  objedl,  that  it  is  an  entertainment 
»  only.  All  politicians,  and  even  moralifts,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  hii- 
'  man  nature,  will  confefs,  that  mankind  muft  have  entertainments  of  ohe 
fort  or  other.  Relaxation  is  neceffary  to  the  fedentary  and  the  ftudious. 
The  young,  the  gay,  the  rich,  muft  have  their  amufements;  becaiife  thefe 
are  the  chief  objeds  of.  their,  lives,  and  to  them  a  great  part  of  their  time 
is  facrificed.  Even  the  votaries  of  bufinefs  and  labour  are  not  indefati¬ 
gable;  their  minds  muft  fometimes  be  allowed  to  unbend;  for,  without  re- 
^  taxation  and  pleafure^  to  live  would  be  an  untolerable  fatigue.  If  a  people 
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are  denied  rational  and  public  entertainments,  they  will  plunge  into  thole 
•which  are  felfilh  and  indelicate.  If  they  are  forbid  the  amufements  of  in- 
nocence  and  decency,  they  will  have  recoiirfe  to  thofe  which  corrupt  the 
mind  and  deftroy  the  health. 

But  the  theatre  may  alfo  claim  the  honour  of  inftniaion.  The  pieces 
now  mod  commonly  reprefenled  polTefs  much  merit  as  prodindions  of  ge¬ 
nius,  and  have  the  moft  virtuous  moral  tendency.  .The  ribaldry  and  ob- 
fccnity  which  difgraced  the  performances  of  the  lad  century,  and  which 
probably  form  an  acra  in  the  progrefs  of  every  theatre  towards  perfection, 
are  almod  intireJy  banifhed  from  the  dage.  The  reafon  is  not,  however* 
that  audiencies  arc  now  become  more  ambitious  of  improvement,  and  lefs 
fond  of  amufement  than  formerly,  but  becaufe  their  minds  being  civilized, 
and  their  paflions  refined,  moral  and  ufeful  fubjeids  produce  the  mod  cx(jui- 
fite  delight. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  .origin  of  the  rules  which  regulate  the  dramatic 
art  may  be  traced.  The  unities  are  not  the  arbitrary  dilates  of  dogma¬ 
tic  criticifm ;  they  are  indifpenfably  necedary  to  every  kind  of  compofitiori 
that  pretends  to  intered  much  the  minds  of  men.  Accordingly,  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  cf  theatrical  reprefentation,  there  prevails  almod  a  total  negligence 
of  thefe  rules ;  but  the  oblervation  of  them  gradually  gains  ground,  in 
proportion  as  the  art  advances  towards  perfedion.  The  reafon  is  evident. 
A  fimple  dialogue,  on  fobjcCls  connected  by  the  accidental  circuinllances  of 
thne  and  place,  is  fufficient  to  pleafe  unpoHfhed  minds,  inc.tpable  of  any 
refined  degree  of  padion,  .and  unqualified  to  unravel  an  intricate  concate¬ 
nation  of  events.  But  when,  in  the  courfe  of  improvement,  the  mental 
faculties  and  feelings  acquire  vigour,  difeernment,  and  fenfibility,  they 
fpurn  the  rude  and  inartificial  exhibitions  of  .mere  dialogue.  They  require 
thatfome  great,  complex,  intereding  objeCl  be prefented  to  them;  that  it 
be^adually  unfolded,  and  more  captivating  views  of  it  fucccflively  dif- 
played,  till  the  paflions  are  completely  agitated,  and  the  highed  degree  of 
enjoyment  communicated.  Hence  appears  the  neceflity  of  unity  of  adion; 
and'  hence  the  tragi-comedies  recommended  by  the  author,  not  to  mention 
the  interference  of  the  leading  paflions  they  excite,  mud  be  totally  defli- 
tute  of  the  primary  requifite  to  captivate  the  mind. 

The  unities  of  time  and  place,  all’o,  are  raanifedly  included  in  the  idea 
of  a  perfed  dramatic  produdion.  If  the  adion  may  naturally  be  finilhed 
during  the  time,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  place,  of  reprefentation,  it 
mud  add  a  great  degree  of  probability  to  the  performance,  and  contribute 
ftrongly  to  complete  the  theatrical  illufion.  It  is  a  bad  argument  to  urge, 
with  the  author,  that  an  audience  may  ,  as  well  believe  that  days  and  months, 
and  even  years,  have  elapfed,  during  the  few  hours  they  have  been  aflem- 
Wed,  as  that  they  arc  adWal  fpedators  of  a  tranfadion  which  pafled  many 
years  before  they  came  into  the  world;  or  that  they  may  as  reafonably ad¬ 
mit,  they  have  been  conveyed  from  one  kingdom  or  city  to  another  during 
the  reprefentation,  as  perfuade  themfelves,  that  the  theatre  Is  a  palace,  a 
city,  or  a  prifon,  fitu^ted  a  thoufand  miles  perhaps  from  the  place  where 
it  anally  dands. 

That  the  poet  fhall  be  allowed  to  lay  >  the  feene  of  his  adion  when  and 
where  he  pleafes ;  that  he  (hall  be  permitted  to  confider  the  theatre,  as  any 
fort  of  edifice  his  exhibition  ihall  require,  are  podulates  infeparable  froni 
the  exiftence  of  the  drama.  As  few  violent  ^mands  however  ihduld  be 
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upon  an  audience  as  poflible,  and  none,  if  practicable;  daring  the, 
progrefs  of  the  illufion.  The  unities  of  time  and  place  affid  evidently  the 
fancy  of  the  fpedlator;  and,  though  fome  of  the  mod  charming  dramas 
have  rejefted  them,  their  violation  is  in  general  to  be  conddered  as  adding 
other  improbabilities  to  thofe  that  are  original  and  indifpenfable.  It  re¬ 
minds  the  audience  of  the  whole  theatrical  impodurc.  It  interrupts  the 
charm  during  its  operation,  and  always  diminifhes,  if  not.intirely  difappoints, 
its  efF(?<d.  It  is  abfurd  to  tell  us,  that  the  infringement  of  thefe  unities 
may  be  compenfated  by  fuch  tranfeendent  beauties  as  more  than  over-ba¬ 
lance  the  defedl.  It  is  impoflible  to  compenfate  it,  if  the  end  of  dramatic 
poetry  be  to  attack  the  paffions  and  reform  the  heart ;  an  end  never  to  be 
accomplifhed  where  thefe  unities  are  not  obferved. 

It  were  eafy  to  illuftrate  thefe  remarks  by  examples  of  Englilh  plays. 
We  (hall  mention  only  one,  the  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore.  In  this  performance, 
the  unity  of  time  is  fo  far  violated,  that  the  heroine,  who  appears  througljt 
a  great  part  of  the  reprefentation  in  vigour,  health,  and  fpirits,  forms, the 
cataftrophe,  by  dying  literally  of  hunger.  We  cannot  well  fuppofe  a  , more 
mortifying  reverfe  of  fortune,  or  one  more  calculated  deeply  to  afiedl  an 
audience.  And  there  is  not  perhaps  a  play  in  the  Englilh  language,  that 
has  produced  more  tears  in  the  clofet.  Yet  this  performance,  though  al¬ 
ways  well  received  on  the  ftage,  is  not  attended  with  that  profufion  of 
fympathy,  naturally  to  be  expedled  from  the  tender  crrcumdances  of  the 
plot.  The  fympathy  is  plainly  converted  into  hlent  regret  and  wonder* 
How  fhall  we  account  for  this  odd  phaenomenon,  this  ftrange  difparity  ? 
The  reafon  is,  undoubtedly,  that,  in  the  clofet,  we  more  eafily  overlook  the 
violation  of  the  time  than  on  the  ftage.'  ■  On  the  latter,  it  is  impoftible 
we  can  fo  far  deceive  ourfelves,*  as  to  believe,  that  a  woman,  we  be¬ 
held  in  health  and  ftrength,(hould,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours,  die  a<fta- 
ally  of  hunger,  when  the  audience.,  vrho  ha^c  been  equally  long  without 
fuftenance,  feel  not  on  that  account  the  flighteft  inconvenience. 

The  .auUior  is  no  lefs  unfortunate  in  his  capital  opinion,  that  no  cha- 
rafters  but  thofe  which  are  confummately  virtuous  ought  to  be  introduced 
on  the  ftag^  He  appears  to  inifapprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  theatre 
operates  its  effe(ft.  He  feems  to  think,  that  it  is  the  cxaTnple  of  the  hero 
or  the  heroine,  ailing  a  noble  and  worthy  part,  under  the  fevere  and  criti¬ 
cal  circumftances  in  which  they  may  be  fttuated,  which  alone  is  ufeful  to 
the  fpedlator.  But  we  will  venture  to  aflert,  in  oppofition  to  this  opinion, 
that  this  example  is  adlually  of  no  ufe,  or  of  very  little:  For  what  profit 
Is  to  be  derived  from  an  example  which,  it  is  much  more  than  probable, 
no  one  fpe<ftator  (hall  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  put  in  praflicc  ?  It  is 
bbvioufly  not  by  example,  but  by  the  exerciie  of  the  virtuous  feelings  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  breafts  of  the  audience,  that  the  ftage  communicates  improve¬ 
ment.  The  charaders,  then,  moft  proper  for  the  ftage,  are  thofe  that  moft 
readily  and  eft^ftually  infpire  thefe  feelings.  And  thefe  are,  as  Ariftotle 
long  ago  obferved,  not  perfons  of  unblemiihed  and  pure  virtue,  but  thofe 
who  are  in  general  irreproachable,  though  liable  to  errors  and  crimes  from 
the  violence  of  paflion,  and  the  common  frailties  of  human  nature.  It 
is  fuch  charaders  only,  that  can  fill  the  minds  of  the  fpedators  with 
the  tragic  paflSons  of  terror  and  pity ;  becaufe  they  prefent  to  them  men 
like  themfelves,  and  exhibit  a  condud,  which, very  probably  the  greater 
pwt  of  them,  ift  fimilar  circumftances,  would  hay^  followed.  Their  terror 
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of  the  fate  of  the  iinfortuiiate  hero,  makes  them  cautious;  their  pity  of  his 
miferies,  renders  them  humane,  forgiving,  and  charitable.  A  perfon  of  a 
pcrfeA  charadler  in  diftrefs  does  not  excite  much  compaflion.  As  he  appears 
to  he  above  the  weaknefs  of  humanity,  he  Icems  alfo  to  be  above  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  its  calamities;  and  no  fpedatorcan  feel  for  one  who  does  not  feel 
for  himfelf.  . 

Thefe  obfervations  furnllh  us  alfo  with  a  fatisfa^lory  reafon  for  the  com¬ 
mon  praiSirce,  of  chufmg  the  charafters  of  the  drama  from  the  mod  ele¬ 
vated  ranks  in  life.  The  great  purpofe,  we  have  feen,  of  theatrical  repre- 
fentation,'  is  to  excite  compaflion.  It  is  the  tranfition  of  the  perfonages 
exhibited,  from  profperity  to  adverfity,  from  good  fortune  to  bad,  that 
produces  this'  effe<3.  For  this  reafon,  the  more  exalted  the  rank  of  the 
charader  that  undergoes  this  viciflitude,  the  more  completely  the  paflions 
of  the  audience  will  be  affedfed,  becaufe  the  tranfition  is  the  greater  and 
the  more  extraordinary.  By  feled^ing  characters  from  the  middle  or  lower 
ranks  of  life,  example  might  be  held  forth,  but  paflion  would  be  annihi¬ 
lated. 

'  The  principles  on  which  this  author  has  reafoned  we  conceive  to  be  fal¬ 
lacious;  and,  in  the  account  given  of  them,  we  thought  it  neceflary  to  in¬ 
clude  their  refutation. 
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WHEN  we  confider  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  attempted  tragedy, 

and  the  few  that  have  been  fuccefsful,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  >  . 
this  fpecies  of  compofition  is  exceedingly  difficult.  The  author  of 
Braganza  poflefies  confiderable  merit,  but  not  of  a  kind  fo  exalted,  as  to 
entide  him  to  a  very  eminent  ftation  among  dramatic  writers. 

His  characters  are  few;  and  they  are  not  m'arked  in  a  very  diftinguiOiing 
manner.  '  From  this  cenfure,  however,  we  wiil  'except  his  heroine,  who,  in  /  - 
every  fituation,  appears  dignified  and  intrepid,  without  being  mafeuiine*/  ' 
amiable,  and  at  the  fame  time  refpeCtable.  In  his  other  characters,  there 
are  improprieties  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided.  The  vehemence  of 
Almada,  in  his  interview  with  Velafquez,  appears  inconfiftent  with  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  a  confpirator,  and  the  coolnefs  of  an  old  man.  It  is  fo  much  the 
more  improper,  as  it  is  contralkd  with  an  appearance  of  difpafllonate  can¬ 
dour  in  Velafquez,  which  recommends  him  too  ftrongly  to  our  regard. 

The  fable  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  lefs  deferving  of  praife,  that  it  con* 
fills  of  few  incidents.  But,  unfortunately,  thefe  incidents  are  not  veryju- 
dicioufly  managed.  The  chief  diffrefs  in  the  play  turns  on  a  miflake,  for 
which  tiiere  was  no  probable  foundation.  We  can  never  be  deeply  inte*, 
relied  in  the  fate  of  thofe,  of  whofe  judgment  and  candour  we  entertain , 
fufpicions:  And  furely,  there  was  no  occafion  for  the  raffi  fufpicions  en¬ 
tertained  by. the  heroes  of  this  tragedy,  againft  their  friends  Mello  and 
Don  Roderic.  There  is  another  incident  not  more  happily  managed  in j 
the  fifth  ad,  where  Velafquez  threatens  the  Dutchefs  with  immediate  death, 
imleis  the  Duke  agree  to  the  conditions  hepropofes.  Our  dramatic  readers 
will  cafily  perceive,  that  this  fituation  is  unnecelTary ;  that  it  bears  too  great 
a  rcfemblancc  to  one  of  the  fame  kind  in  Home’s  Fatal  Difeovery;  and, 
lafflyj  that  the  ^9^  extricated  his  heroine  with  ^y  degree  of  , 
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'  terlty,  fr6m  tlie  difficulties  in  which  he  has  placed  her.  Befide,  there  is 
no  fufficient  reafon  why  Velafquez  fhould  not  have  availed  himfelf  cotn* 
pletely  ot'  all  the  advantages'df  his  fituatioa. 

In  favour  of  the  author,  we  mutl  obferve,  that  his  work  contains  feveral 
'  intereffing  fcenes,  feveral  animated  1‘peeches ;  that  his  language  is  clear  and 
poetical,  and  hfs  imagery  is  in  general  pleafiag  ^and  corredt.  As  a  fpeci* 
men  of  his  performance,  we  lhall  prefent  our  readers  with  one  of  the  mofl: 

•  ftriking  paffages  in  the  tragedy ;  the  fcene  in  which  the.  Dutchefs  prevails 
with  her  hulband  to  enter  refolutely  and  completely  into  the  projeft  of  the 
confpirators.  <  ’ 


Mancnt  D  U  K  E  D  U  T  C  H  E  S  S. 
DUTCHESS. 

Why  wears  my  Juan’s  brow  that  thoughtful 
cloud  ? 

Why  thus  with  downcaff  look  and  folded 
arms  ? 

When  ev’ry  other  bofom  fwclls  with  hope. 
When  expectation,  like  a  fiery  ftecd, 

Anticipates  the  couri'e,  and  pants  to  hear 
I'he  iprightly  fignal  (lart  him  for  the  goal, 
'Fhink  that  the  people  from  their  leader’s  eye  ' 
/  Catch  the  fure  omens  of  their  future  fate; 

Willi  his  their  courage  falls,  their  fpirits  rife  ! 
For  confidence  is  conq'i**n’>  harbinger. 
DUKE. 

Light  of  thy  Juan’s  life !  My  foul’s  beft  joy  ? 
Swifter  than  meteors  glide,  or  wings  of  wind. 
My  nimble  choughcs  ihoot  tliro*  their  whirling 
round  : 

A  thoul'and  cares  dillraft  this  anxious  brcafl. 

To  recompenfe  the  dark  uncertainty 
Of  this  dread  interval,  ’twixt  now  anl  morn. 
Would  afk  whole  years  of  happinefs  to  come. 
No  v  thou  art  mine,  thefe  faithful  arms  in- 
i  *  fold  thee ; 

.  *  But  oh  !  to-iporrow  may  behold  thee  torn 
By  barbarous  rutuans  from  their  fond  embrace, 

T  he  flawing  honours  of  that  beauteous  head, 

‘  May  fwcep  a  fcaflbld’s  duff,  and  iron  death 
Clofe  in  eternal  llcep  thofe  radiant  eyes. 

.That  beam  with  love  and  joy  unutterable. 

'  D  U  T  C  H  E  S  S. 

O  make  not  me  your  curfe,  as  fure  I  muff 
be  • 

The  ftain,  the  blot  of  your  immortal  fame, 
Ifoneibit  paflion  like  a  languid  fpell, 

Diflolve  tl^y  manly  fortitude  of  foul. 

And  melt  the  prince  and  patriot  in  the  huf* 

.  band.  *  / 

DUKE. 

That  tender  union  is  the  healing  balm. 

The  cordial  of  my  foul— our  dellinies 
,  Are  twin’d  together — Were  my  finglc  life 
The  only  forfeit  of  this  perilous  chance, 

Td  throw  it,  like  a  heediel's  prodigal. 

And  wanton  with  my  fortune—— But,  alas! 
More  than  the  wealth  cf, worlds  is  now  at, 
j  Hake. 

'  .  VoL  III.’.  R  r 

f  *■  .  ,  ~  . 


And  can  I  hazard  this  dear  precious  pledge^ 
Venture  my  ail  of  hlifs  on  one  bold  caff, 

Nor  feel  the  conflict  that  now  rends  nay  heart  ? 
DU  rCHESS.  ' 

Why  do  you  tremble  f—Thcfc  cold  ftrug- 
gling  drops—* 

DUKE.' 

—  They  fall  for  thee,  Louifi— my  quell’d 
fpinc 

Avows  its  weaknefs  there—** 

DUTCHESS. 

.  *Tis  cruel  foadnefs. 

It  wounds  me  deeply,  Juan. 

DUKE. 

Witnefs  honour ! 

Thy  martial  call  ne’er  found  Braganza’s  ear 
Cold,  till  phis  bitter  moment— I  have  met, 
Nay  courted  death,  in  the  Itcci’d  files  of 'war. 
When  fquadrons  wither’d  as  the  giant  trod. 
Nor  thrunk  ev’n  when  the  hardieff  iu  the 
field 

Have  pauled  upon  the  danger.-*— Here,  I 
own. 

My  agonizing  nerves  degrade  the  foldicr, 

Ev’n  to  a  coward’s  frailty— Should  the  fword 
Which  black  deffru£tion  loon  may  wave  o’er 

all, 

(Avert  it  Heaven!)  ffrike  at  thy  precious  life  ; 
Should  hut  one  drop,  forc’d  by  rude  violence. 
Stain  that  dear  bofom,  i  were  fo  accurs’d. 

The  oucffretch’d  arm  of  mercy  could  not  lave 
me. 

DUTCHESS. 

1  have  a  woman’s  form,  a  woman’s  fears, 

I  ihrmk  from  pain  and  ffart  at  difTolntion. 

To  Ihun  them  is  great  Nature’s  prime  com« 
,  mand. 

Yet  fummon’d  as  we  arc,  your  honour  pledg’d. 
Your  own  juff  rights  engag’d,  your  country’s 
fate. 

Let  threat’ning  death  affume  his  direff  form. 
Let  dangers  multiply,  ffill  would  I  on, 
btill  urge,  exhort,  confirm  thy  conffancy. 

And  though  we  perifhed  in  the  bold  atten^pt. 
With  my  laff  breath  I’d  blefs  the  glohoaa 
caufe. 

And  thi^  it  bappineis  to  die  fo  nobly« 
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D  U  K  E.  ^  The  great  reftorer  of  a  nation’s  freedom  ! 

*  O  Uiou  hafl  rouied  me^From  this  hour  I  Tlibu  (halt  complete  what^Brutus  but  attempt’d; 

banifh  ^  Nor  withering  age,  nor  cold  oblivion’s  (hade* 

Each  fond  foliciiiide  that  hover’d  round  thee  :  hT*"’  envy’s  cank’rous  tooth  fhall  blaft  thy 

Thy  voice, — thy  looks — thy  foul  are  heav’n’s  wreaths: 

*  own  fire.  But  every  friend  to  virtue  (hall  inferibe 

’Twere  impious  but  to  doubt  that  pow’r  or-  To  Juan’s  name  eternal  monuments. 

.  dain’d  thee  But  fee  our  Irunds  approach — a-whilc  I  leave 

To  guide  roc  to  this  glorious  enterprize.  thee — 

DUTCHESS.  Remember  Bill — thou  muft  be  king  or  no- 

Thou  (halt  be  chronicl’d  to  lateB  time,  thing.  ^ 

Heaven’s  chofen  ir.Brument  to  punilh  tyrants. 

‘Even  this  feene,  though  beautiful,  is  liable  to  objcdllon.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Duke’s  converfation,  from  the  words  “  fvviftcr  •  than  meteors 
glide,”  to  “  now  thou  art  mine,”  there  is  an  unfuccefsful  atteippt  to  exprefs 
violent  emotion.  The  paflage  is  turgid,  cold,  and  indiftin^iy  figurative. 
The  concluding  part  of  the  fpeech,  and  indeed  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
feehe,  is  well  exprelTed,  natural,  and  pathetic. 

Eunomws;  cr  Dialogues  concerning  the  Lena  and  Conjiitution  oj  England. 
8y.  4,  vols. White;  Edinburghy  Bell. 

-  r 

There  is  no  improvement  of  the  prefent  age  more  important  or  valu¬ 
able  than  the  introdu<Stion  of  philofophy  into  law  and  jurifpruJence.^ 
Aknowdedge  of  particular  ftatutes,and  of  forms,  is  not  now  the  chief  quail- 
fication  of  a  lawyer.  For,  though  in  a  court  of  jullicc,  the  memory  may  be 
'more  employed  than  the  judgment;  yet,  in  legal  difquifitions  addrelTedto 
the  public,  it  is  expedled,  that  the  inquirer  fhall  have  recoiirfe  to  hiftory  and 
reafoning.  The  precedents  and  dccifions  to  which  appeals  are  made  fo  of- ' 
ten,  in  adhial  bohnefs,  do  not  fatisfy  the  curious  and  inquifitive.  They 
mull  mount  up  to  general  principles.  Matters,  mu/l  be  traced  to  their 
fource,  and  examined  in  their  progrefs.  The  law,  accordingly,  has  bec<)me 
*a  regular  fcicncc.  It  is  di veiled  of  the  pedantry  which,  had  almofl  over-  ' 
whelmed  it ;  and,  in  its  connedlion  w  ith  policy  and  civil  life;  it  is  found  to 
hold  out  to  obfervapon  objeds  the  moft  interefling  to  the  human  mind. 

The  mod  enlarged  plan  of  legal  inveftigaiion  is  adopted  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  author  appears  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  his  fubjed ; 
and  he  has  employed  hiftory  and  philofophy,  with  fignal  advantage,  to  con¬ 
firm  and  illuftrate  his  opinions.  With  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman,  he  has 
united  the  erudition  of  a  fcholar. 

"  His  performance  is  divided  into  three  dialogues.  The  two  firft  regard 
law  in  general,  and  the  law  of  England  in  particular ;  arid  are  preparatory 
i  to  the  third,.whlch« treats  of  the  conftitution.  He  confiders  all  the  arts  and 
foiences  as  ultimately  conneded  with  one  another ;  and  he  imagines  that  the 
ij*Wy  as  one  of  thefe,  is  not  left  on  a  defarc  ifland,and  fhut  out  from  all  fo* 
cicty.  He  conceives  that  there  is  a  mutual  intercourfe  con  flan  tly  kept  up 
between  the  law  and  the  other  fciences ;  the  firft  by  proteding  the  latter, 
and  the  latter  by  the  various  lights  and  illuftrations  they  afford  in  the  flu- 
dy  of  the  law. 

*  Baron  Monurqnieu  was  the  father  of  this  improvement ;  and,  not  long  after  the  publira* 
tion  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  his  example  was  imitated  in  Scotland  by  the  author  of  the  Efiay 
towards  a  general  hifiory  of  feudal  propetty  in  Great  Britain ;  a  work  replete  with  great  views, 
and  original  geniur. 
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Having  examined  die  conne<alon  of  the  law  with  the  other  fciences  In 
his  firft  dialogue ;  he  proceeds,  in  his  fecond,  to  point  out  the  connedlioi^ 
which  the  feveral  branches  of  the  law  have  with  one  another;  and,  on  this 
important  fubjedb,  he  has  occafion  tocanvafs,  with  great  Ikili  and  delicacy^^ 
a  variety  of  curious  particulars.  He  has  given,  for  example,*  an  hiftorical^ 
(ketch  of  property  and  conveyances,  and  has  examined,  under  different  heads, 
the  procedure  or  pradlice  of  courts. 

In  his  third  dialogue,  he  inquires  into  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  govern-' 
ment ;  after  which  he  enters  upon  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  Engiifh  con- 
flitution.  He  then,  by  a  natural  tranfition,  paffes  to  the  legal  polity  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  enlarges  on  the  common"  and  ftatiue  law  marks  the  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  criminal  jurifprndence  of  England  ;  pourtrays  the  jiirifdic- 
tion  of  the  four  great  courts ;  and  concludes  with  a  panegyric  on  the  con- 
flitution,  and  with  fuggefting  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  effedual  method 
of  prefervy^  it. 

As  a  fpeci men  of  the  manner  and  compofition  of  this  ingenious  ^writer, 
we  ftiall  fifbjoin  an  extras  from  what  he  has  written  concerning  juries. 

‘  All  I  have  to  fay  on  the  fubjedl  of  juries,  is  agreeable  to  this  eftablilh:rJ 
maxim  :  That  juries  muft  anfwer  to  queftions  of  fojft,  and  Judges  to 

“  'qneftions  of  law.”  This  is  the  fundamental  maxim  acknowledged  by  the' 
.  conditution.  And  yet  this  is  the  maxim,  which  thofe  who  have  advanced 
dodrines  againft  the  conftitution,  have  ever  in  their  mouths.  ^ 

‘  Fundamental  maxims  of  Law  or  Government,  are  fo  plain  and  intuitive, . 
^  that  every  body  iinderdands  them:  The  lowed  capacity  makes  them  their 
dandard  in  their  own  breads,  to  judge  by.  And,  therefore,  thofe  who 
would  lead  a  party  in  a  wrong  caufe  with  fuccefs,  mud  do  it,  not  by  dif- 
puting  fundamentals;  but  by  avowing,  and  afterwards  perverting  them. 
'This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent. 

‘  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  are  judges,  the  only  judges  of  the 
Is  it  not  equally  within  the  fpirit  of  the  maxim,  that  Judges  only  have 
the  competent  cognifance  of  the  La^jj?  Can  it  be  contended,  that  the  Jury 
have,  in  reality,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  law  ?  Or  that  the  condituticn 
ever,  tiipfigncd  they  ihould?  I  will  only  remind  you,  that  every  country  vil¬ 
lage  has  its  jurors  ;  whom  nobody  will  fuppofe  to  be  lawyers.  And  it  is 
Iroin  the  generality,  that  we  are  to  form  our  notions  of  the  nature  of  a" 
jury,  as  the  law  has  preferibej  it;  not  from  the  abilities  of  any  particular 
man,  or  any  paricular  jury.  Well — but  the  law  and  the  fa<fb  are  often 
complicated  ;”  then  it  is  the  province  of  the  judge  to  didin'guilh  them:  To 
tell  the  jury,  that  fuppofing  inch  and  fuch  fads  were  done,  what  the  law 
is  in  fuch  circumdunces.  This  is  an  unbiaffeJ  dirtdion;  this  keeps  the 
province  of  judge  and  jury  didind  ;  the  fads  are  left  altogether  to  the 
jury,  and  the  law  does  not  controul  the  fad,  but  arids  from  it.  If  the  law 
is  thought  to  be  midaken,  the  diredicn  of  the  judge  that  gave  it  will  be 
confidered  ^as  I  have  faid)  in  another  court ;  and,  it  it  is  midaken,  the  ver-  ’ 
did,  in  conformity  to  it,  will  be  of  no  effed.  But  Inev^r  yet  knew  a  verdid 
complained  of,  as  contrary  to  the  diredion  of  law  given :  It  can  fcarcely 
be  concluded  it  is.  And  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  law  arifes  only  from 
the  fad ;  and  the  jury  previoufly  find  the  fad  in  their  own  mind,  before  they 
'  couple  it  with  the  Jaw  pronounced  from  the  bench,  to  make  up  their  ver¬ 
did.  Every  verdid  is  compounded  of  law  and  fad ;  but  the  law  and  the  fad 
are  always  diftind  in  their  nature. 
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*  But  Ltiileion,  and  hJs  great  Comwentator^  have  been  made  advocates  nn 
th  is  occafion.  7'hey  have  been  thought  to  fay,  tho*  at  the  peril  of  contradicting 
themfelves  an  hundred  times,  that  jurors  are  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as 
the  faCt. — “  If  they  will  take  upon  them  the  knowledge  'of  the  law  upm 
the  matter,  they  mafy  give  their  verdiCt  generally,  as  is  put  in  their 
charge.*'  But  does  not  the  judge  betray  his  trulf,  in  not  telling  them 
how  the  Jaw  is?  if  he  does  not  tell  them,  it  is  true,  they  may  fuppofe  it 
to  be  fo,  and  find  accordingly:  If  he  does  tell  them  how  the  law  is, 
they  are  to  compare  the  faCf  with  the  law;  but  cannot  of  their  own  head 
iay  what  the  law  is.  The  law  is  never  fubmitted  to  them  as  part  of  their  " 
inquiry.  No  finding,  as  I  have  faid,  can  in  general  be  complained  of,  r*s 
againft  a  judge’s  direction,  but  as  againft  the  weight  of  evidence:  And  in 
that  cafe  the  remedy  is  well  known.  The  warrant  of  commitment,  as  dated 
in  the  return  in  BuJheVs  cafe^  it  is  true,  was  exprefsly  granted  againft  the  jury, 
jhr  finding  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  judge  in  a  vmtter  of  la*w.  Which  part 
of  the  return,  Ch.  J.  Vaughan  faid,  literally  taken,  was  “  infigni^cant  and 
**  not  intelligible;**  and,  if  it  had  any  meaning,  liript  of  the  veil,  and  co¬ 
lour  of  words,  was  a  direCl  argument  for  the  abolition  of  the  form  of  tri¬ 
al  by  jury  :  Becaufe  the  judge,  in  fuch  cafe,!riuft  refolve  both  the  law  and 
the  faCf,  True  it  is,  the  chief  judice  does  there  put  a  particular  cafe  of 
a  jury  finding  againft  a  judge’s  direction,  which,  in  ge  neral,  for  the  reafon 
he  has  given,  is  iinpoftibie.  And  that  cafe  is,  where  a  judge  afks  the  jury, 
previous  to  the  verdiCt,  how  they  find  fuch  a  particular  thing  propounded 
to  them  ?  If,  on  their  giving  an  anfwer,  the  judge  adds,  Then,  as  you  agree  to 
find  the  faCt  lb,  the  law  is  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant :  And  if  the  finding 
is  afterwards  contrary  to  what  he  declares,  they  do,  in  that  cafe,  find  con¬ 
trary  to  the  judge’s  direction  in  matter  of  law.  But  then  you  fee,  in  that*' 
cafe,  the  regular  order  of  proceeding  is  direCtly  inverted;  the  judge  makes 
them  find  a  particular  faCt,  previous  to  his  declaration  of  the  law.  Where¬ 
as,  what  Lord  Vaughan  calls  the  difereet  and  ajfijiance  a  judge 

to  a  jury,  is  always  to  give  ;  n  hypothetical  direction  to  the  jury  :  Not  by  pre- 
vioufly  having  their  aniwer  to  the  taCl,  and  by  thereupon  declaring  the  Jaw, 
to  controul  their  verdiCt ;  but  to  leave  their  verdiCl  free,  by  laying,  if  you  find 
the  fads  fo  and  fo^  then  the  law  is  for  the  plaintilf,  or  you  are  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff,  or  vice  verfa. 

All  this  reafoning  ftows,  that  the  province  of  judge  and  jury,  as  .to  law 
and  faCl,  are  feparate  and  exclufive:  That,  in  the  general  and  regular  form 
of  proceeding,  it  is  impoffible  for  a  vcrdiCV  to  be  laid  to  be  againft  a  direc¬ 
tion  in  Jaw  ;  but,  if  the  cafe  fhould  happen,  the  verdiCl  muft  be  reClified,for 
this  plain  reafon,  that  it  appears,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  jury  have  taken  upon 
them  the  determination  of  the  law,  which  is  entirely  out  of  their  jurildic- 
lioh.  Thefe  obliervations  feem  to  be  a  full  anfwer  to  the  contrary  doClrine 
in  Sir  John  Hawle’s  book  ;  and  other  Icattered  occalional  publications. 

Befides  what  1  have  already  faid,  I  think  it  w’ill  undeniably  appear,  that 
juries  are  deligned,  by  the  conflitution,  to  be  judges  of  the  faCl  only,  and 
not  of  the  law,  for  thefe  reafons: 

Firft,  Becaufe  the  contrary  luppofition  is  againft  the  plain  tenor  or  im¬ 
port  of  th^iT  oath.  The  form  of  every  oath  adminiftered  in  a  court  of  ju- 
ftjee,  is  either  according  to  common  Jaw,  or  as  required  by  feme  aCl  of 
parliament.  An  oath  of  ofccc  contains  a  fuinmary  defeription  of  duty  j  ' 
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and  t^ie  terms  of  this  oath  arc  fo  ftn£ll3r  applicable  to  fa£l  only,  that  they 
do,  by  the  Itrongeft  implication,  exclude  any  cognifance  of  law. 

*  Every  juror  in  a  caufe  is  enjoined  by  his  oath  well  and*  truly  to  try 
«  the  illue  joined  between  the  parties,  and  a  true  verdift  to  giye  according 
«  to  the  evidence.” — Now,  to  confider  this  by  parts,  i.  He  is  »itv//  and  trtdy 
to  try :  how  can  any  one  well  and  truly  try  any  point,  but  according  to  his 
knowledge?  either  according  to  his  own  previous  knowledge;  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  information  he  meets  with  at  the  time  of  the  examination?  A 
juror  may  have  knowledge  of  both  kinds  as  to  the  fa(5t;  but  can  have  of 
neither  as  to  the  law.  I  have  already  intimated,  the  generality  of  jurors 
are  not  lawyers;  they,  in  general,  therefore,  can  have  no  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  law  that  may  arife  in  the  matter  before  them.  They  are,  for 
the  fainereafon,  in  moft  cafes,  as  incapable  of  making  any  adequate  deci- 
fion  of  the  law  they  may  hear  during  the  trial.  The  counfel  on  each  iide  * 
may  infill  the  law  is  on  his  fide;  the  jury  muft  be  incompetent  judges  of 
which  are  fn  the  right,  for  want  of  being  previoufly  acquainted  with  the 
fubjeft.  As  fome  opinion  then,  in  fuch  cafes,  muft  be  formed  ;  they  muft 
acquiefce  in  the  direction  from  the  bench.  That  dire<ftian,  I  have  obferved, 
is  hot  conclufive  on  the  parties  :  But  may  be  reviewed  by  the  court  where 
the  record  came  from;  and  afterwards  in  another  court  upon  appeal. 

12.  The  oath  direds  the  jury  to  try  th  ijfue  joined:  This  ilfue  is  always 
i6i  denied  on  one  fide,  and  affirmed  on  the  other.  Where  the  law  is  di- 
tly  in  difpute,  the  ifl’ue  goes  before  the  court,  and  not  at  all  before  a 
y.  And  though,  during  the  trial  of  an  iflue  of  fa<ft,  points  of  law  do  vc- 
often  incidentally  ariie,  it  does  not  follow  from  thence  that  they  are  un-* 
the  cognifance  of  the  jury,  any  more  than  difputes  about  pra<5lice,  the 
npetence  of  witneffes,  or  whether  fuch  -  and  fuch  evidence  is  admiffible» 
ich  do  as  often  arife  in  the  courfe  of  a  trial,  and  were  never  contended^ 
belong  to  the  jtiry.  The  law,  therefore,  becaufe  it  arifes  out  of  the  fa6l,  * 
I  becaufe  in  the  end  it  is  to  govern'  it,  does  not,  on  that  account,  apper- 
1  to  the  jury;  if  trom  other  confiderations  it  appears  to  be  improper. 

3.  What  can  be  meant  by  a  “  tme  vcrdi£i  l>uth,  I  believe,  both  phi- 
iphers  anil  lawyers  will  refer  to  fad,  rather  than  opinion,  about  law  : 
len  it  is  referred  to  opinion,  w’e  mean  the  agreement  of  a  propoiition 
h  our  own  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  others.  But  how  thofe  who  have  (as  I 
niioned)  fuch  faint  and  impeifed:  ideas  as  jurors  have  of  law,  can  dif- 
Q  this  agreement,  or  judge  of  the  truth  in  fuch  a  cafe,  i  am  at  a  lofs  to 
iceive. 

4.  But,  to  exclude  t})e  poffibllity  of  a  doubt  in  this  queftlon,  their  oath 
IS  not  barely  dired  them  to  find  the  truth,  but  tells  them  what  rule  or 
afure  they  are  to  go  by  in  t  heir  inquiry :  They  are  to  find  “  a  true  ver* 
ii^  according  to  evidence  This  branch  of  the  oath,  which  governs  the 
ole,  can  be  applied  only  to  the  fad:  The.fa^ft  only  is  in  evidence;  and 
ifequently  the  law,  not  being  in  evidence,  is  not  before  them.  If  the  law 
s  to  have  been  included  in  their  inquiry,  the  oath  Ihould  have  run,  ia 
te  general  terms,  “  to  find  a  verdid  according  to  right,  or  according  to  ' 
uttice and  not  barely  according  to  evidence.  Thus,  in  the  cleareft 
01s,  does  the  oath  limit  and  define  their  duty. 

But,  fecondly,  ip  the  courfe  and  management  of  a  trial,  other  perfons 
likewife  under  an  oath,  and  have  duties  incumbent  on  them  alfo.  Now, 
^ihout  looking  into  the  oath  of  a  jpdge,  it  will  be  cafily  underftood  to  be 
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incobfiftcnt  with  hh  duty  and  his  oath,  to  be  a  mere  cypher  on  the  bend 
A  judge,  howcvei*,  will  be  little  more  than  a  cypher,  either  if  he  fits  and 
fays  nothing ;  cr  if  what  he  does  fay  is  to  go  for  nothing.  1  have  already 
infifted,  the  jury’s  unacquaintance  with  law,  makes  it  neceflary  for  the  judw 
to  teJl  them  what  the  law  is  in  the  cafe  before  them.  He  tells  it  them  fure.> 
ly  to  very  little  purpofe,  if  they  think  themfelvcs  afterwards  at  liberty  to 
determine  otherwife.’  I 

The  form  of  dialogue  into  which  the  author  has  thrown  his  fentiraents 
is  not  without  example  in  the  law.  The  valuable  book  of  Chancellor  For. 
tefeue,  de  laudibus  Icgum  Anglite^zxiA  the  judicious  treatife  of  St  f  »ermain,cal. 
led  the  Doiflor  and  Student,  are  in  this  method.  Nor  is  the  lilalogue  way 
of  writing  without  its  advantages.  In  genbral,  however,  \vc  cannot  but 
conceive  that  an  imaginary  drama,  fuch  as  what  ou*'  authi  r  employs,  docs 
not  perfedly  correfpondent  with  tiie  difeufiion  of  the  gr^ive  and  weighty 
matters  of  the  law.  It  leads  furelyto  an  unnatural  mixfure  of  fiction  aud 
truth  ;  of  vivacity  and  feriouinefs. 

•  Elements  of  the  Conic  SeCiens^  hy  the  hte  Dr  Robert  Sirnfon^  Profefor  cf  Mathe^ 
mattes  in  the  Univerftty  cf  Glafgonu.  The  fit  ft  three  Books  tranfhtedfrom  the  La¬ 
tin  original.  For  the  ufe  of  Students  of  Mathematics,  8vo.  Cadell  and  Mm- 
Tzy,  Lostdoa  s  EAllot,  Edinburgh,  ^s,Je^.ved,  ^  s,  bound, 

The  treatife  of  Conic  fedlons  by  Dr  Simfonof  Glafgow^  has  been  a 
confiderabic  time  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  public,  and  has  received  orer 
Europe  thatfhare  of  fame  to  which  it  is  juflly  entitled.  This  engenious  man 
introduced  leverai  valuable  improvements  into  this  lubiime  part  of  mathe* 
matics.  He  delineated  the  figures  in  piano  by  a  fimple  mathematical  con¬ 
trivance,  and  happily  relieved  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  that  imba^a^• 
ment  and  confufion,  which  unavoidably  attended  the  defeription  of  them  on 
the  fhaded  cone.  He  colleded,  into  diitindl  books,  the  properties  peculiar  to 
each  of  the  three  conic  lines,  and  into  two  others,  the  dcmonllration  of  the 
properties  common  to  them.  all.  He  purged  the  conics  of  Appolonius 
many  propofitions  that  were  fuperfluous ;  and  fuperfeded  many  more,  by  ' 
deducing  them  as  corollaries  from  other  demon  lira  tions. 

Much  merit, however,  as  this,  author  certainly  pofiefles,  we,  who  wiHitfl 
give  our  judgment  on  all  occafions  with  candour  and  impartiality,  cannci 
help  regretting,  that  his  fuccefs  has  contributed  to  the  continuation  of* 
method  of  teaching  the  higher  geometry,  which  we  deem  detrimental  ti 
its  iraipfoveraent  and  popularity.  The  very  abftra^  nature  of  the  feieno 
itielf,  the  involved  and  complicated  enuncii^tion  and  demonftration  of  ma 
ny  of  the  propofitions,  when  exprefied  in  words  at  length,  demand  a  degre 
of  painful  attention,  which  few  minds  of  ordinary  capacity  are  qualified  to 
bellow.  We  cannot  therefore,  avoid  thinking  that  the  Algebraic  modcc^ 
demonllration,  which  conveys  to  the  mind  equal  convidipn,  which  alleviate 
its  attention,  and  hallcns  incomparably  its  progrefs,  is  much  preferable,  u 
the  higher  geometry  at  lead,  to  the  full  but  tedious  form,  which  appeal^ 
with  fo  much  advantage  in  the  elements  of  Euclid.  This  controverfy  has  . 
long  fubfifted,and  is  Hill  undecided,  among  geometers.  We  regard  the  cle 
gance  of  the  means  of  arriving  at  truth ;  but,  wc'  apprehend,  our  reg^« 
would  be  carried  too  far,  did  we  facrifice  to  that  elegance  one  article  ol 
the  cafe  or  expedition  with  which  it  maybe  obtained.  Human  life  is 
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the  truths  to  be  di^fcovered  are  fo  numerous  *  the  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  thofe  already  dilcovered,  conijimes  fo  much  of  our  time;  that  every 
contrivance  that  fecures  the  end  in  view,  and  facilitates  the  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  it,  is  eagerly  to  be  adopted. 

The  publication-before  us,  is  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  firft  three  books 
of  Dr  Simfon’s  conics ;  the  only  part  of  that  work  commonly  taught  in 
our  fchools.  It  is  executed  with  corredtnefs  and  fidelity,  and  will  be  of  ufe 
to  thofe  readers  who  wifh  to  be  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  mathcma- 
ticsrbut  are  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  tranllator  might  have  rendered  his  publication  more  pcrfedb,  if  he 
had  delineated  a  feparate  figure  for  every  propofition  in  the  firft  book,  in- 
llead  of  having  retained  the  two  complicated  and  embaraffing  .fchemes  in 
the  firft  plate  of  Dr  Sim  Ton,  where  feveral  propofitions  are  demonftrated 
on  the  fame  figure.  The  reparation  of  the  figures  would  have  enabled  the 
reader  to  difmtangh  his  ideas,  and  would  have  alleviated  the  feverity  of 
his  attention. 


Having  fhewn  the  general  importance  of  the  Eaftern  Iflands  of  In¬ 
dia,  this  author  confiders,  at  large,  the  chief  commercial  views  of  an 
eftablifhnient  there ;  and  thefe  are,  »  ' 

I.  An  Emporium,  to  draw  the  produce  of  thofe  valuable  countries,  in 
exchange  for  European  and  Indian  commodities,  •  , 

2.  To  procure,  by  cultivation  and  commerce,^  a  (hare  in  the  fpice  trade. 

3.  iTo^.tend  the  feene  of  traffic  into  the  unfrequented  extremities  of 
Afia. 

4.  To  direeft  the  Chinefe  trade  into  a  more  advantageous  channel. 

5.  By  eijcouraging  people  of  that  induftrlous  nation  to  fettle  with  us,  arid 
by  every  other  means,  to  form  a  colony ;  which  colony  would  be  enabled 
to  export,  of  its  own  produce,  cargoes  of  pepper,  cinnamon,  fugar,  &c.  and 
would  confume  large  quantities  of  manufadlures  from  Europe  and  India. 

Thefe  points  he  treats  with  much  information,  and  his  reflections  and 
fcheme  deferve  particular  attention. 


Travels  through  the  middle  Settlefitents  in  North  America^  in  the  Tears  1 759  and 
.  1760.  With  Obfervations  upon  the  State  of  the  Colonies.  By  the  Reverend  An¬ 
drew  Burnaby,  A.  lA.  Vicar  ^Greenwichi,  410,  London^  Payne;  Edin^ 
hurghy  Creech. 

There  are  in  this  publication  fome  fenfible  remarks;,  but  no  informa¬ 
tion  of  any  confequence,  which  has  not  been  communicated  by  for¬ 
mer  and  abler  writers.  The  author  appears  to  be  a  man  of  candour  and 
veracity,  and  has  told  with  plainnefs  what  he  obferved  and.  what  he  hearcU 
He  exhibits,  however,  no  general  views ;  he  feldom  ventures  to  rcafbil ;  and 
he  difgufts  with  egotifou  •  His  political  obfervations  are,  in  particular,  tri- 


.  .The  Politidiah^s  D'lBionary,  &c. 
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.The  pdt^ciarC's  DUfionary;  or;  A  Sumfftary  of  political  Knowledge :  Containing, 
marks  on  the  Interefls^  Connexions {  Forces ^  Revenues ^  Wealthy  Credit^  Dehu 
7axeSt  Commerce^  and  MannfaXures  of  the  dif event  States  of  Europe.,  dlpka. 
heticalljt  digeftedfor  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  would  wif?  to  underjland  whatever  oc* 
curs  in  the  fcience  of  Politics.  8vo,  2  vols,  London^  Alien ;  Edinburah 
Crccch.  ’ 

This  feems  to  be  an  ufeful  compilation.  It  is  extracted  chiefly  frojn 
the  writings  of  Dr  Campbell,  Mr  David  Hume,  and  Sir  James  Stew- 
art,  and  from  the  European  fettlements  in  America ;  the  political  elfays  on 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Britilh  empire,  and  Polllethwayte's  didionary  of 
commerce. 


Effays  relating  to  /Agriculture  and  Rural  Af^airs  ;  Illujl  rated  with.  Copperplates.  By  a 
Farmer.  Edinburgh London ^  Price  in  boards  5s. 

And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion^  that  whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  corny  or  hvo 
blades  tf  grafsy  to  grow  upon  a  fpot  of  ground y  where  only  one  grew  before y  wouU 
deferve  better  of  mankindy  and  do  snore  effentsal fcrvice  to  his  country y  than  the  whete 
race  (f  politicians  put  together.  Swift,  » 

TO  remark  the  general  importance  of  agriculture,  would  be  au  affront 
to  the  underftandin^  cf  our  readers.  It  will  be  more  ufeful  to  men-‘ 
tion  a  few  of  thofe  unpropitious  circumftances,  which,  in  this  country,  have 
hitherto  contributed  to  retard  its  progrefs  as  a  fcience. 

The  great  obllrudion  to  extenfivc  improvement  in  agriculture,  arifesfrom  \ 
the  amazing  variety' of  objeds  and  inquiries  which  it  includes.  To  invef-  1 
tigate,  with  any  raeafure  of  fuccefs,  its  fcientific  and  oeconomic  principles, 
'demands  not  only  uncommon  ability,  and  a  habit  of  accurate  obfervation, 
but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  fcience.  Au  unin¬ 
formed  farmer,  cn4owed  by  nature  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  improvement,  ' 
maybe  conddered  as  among  the  mod  unhappy  of  human  beings.  He  is  per-  » 
petually  ezpofed  to  errors,  and  to  cruel  difapointments  refulting  from  un- 
fucceisful,  and  fomedmesruinous  experiments.  A  feries  of  abortive  attempts 
will  reprefs  the  mod  entcrprifing  temper.  Many  of  our  mod  adlve  culti¬ 
vators,  accordingly,  whofe  imaginations  had  been  inflained  with  romantic 
theories,  were  at  lad  obliged  to  abandon  with  difgud  every  idea  of  fub- 
ftantial  iiqprovemcnt. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumdance,  when  the  pradice  of  an  art,  the  fuc- 
cefsful  employment  of  which  depends  much  upou'  knowledge  and  principle, 
necefiarily  devolves  upon  the  uninformed  pftrt  of  mankind.  Their  maxims 
and  operations  are  uniformly  regulated,  not  by  obfervation,  but  by  habit 
and  cudom.  Whatever  is  new,  they  rejed  as  ufelefs  or  hurtful,  and  travel 
on,  without  examination,  in  the  humble  trad  pointed  out  to  them  by  their 
predeceiTors. 

The  laudable  rage  after  improvement  which  feized  our  landed  gentlemen, 
when  their  attention  was  fird  called  to  the  ’  fubjed  of  agriculture,  may  be 
conddered  as  another  caufe  of  our  fmail  progrefs.-  Indead  of  dudying  the 
principles  of » vegetation,  the  plants  fuited  to  particular  foils,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  fpecies  hitherto  uncultivated  in  this  country,  the  •  bed  method  of 
feeding  and  improving  the  bre^d  of  domcftic  animals^  and  many  other  cir* 
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ciimftanccs  cffcntlal  to  the  profperity  of  the  f.irmer,  and  the  general  advart* 
tage  of  I’ociety,  their  Ideas  Acre  principally  occupied  with  new  inUruments, 
many  of  which  were  too  expenfive  and  too  complex  for  the  ordinary  huf- 
bandman;  and  not  a  few  of  them  'were  foon  oiicovefed  to  be  ufelefs. 
Thefe,  and  other  abortive  attempts,  afforded  a  triumph  to  the  old  farmers, 
and  confirmed  their  prejudices. 

But,  it  mu  ft  give  fincere  pleafure  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  to  obferVe 
the  errors  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  farmer,  gradually 
diffipating.  Till  within  thefe  few  years,  we  liad  nothing  to  direct  ui  but 
books  written  by  foreigners,  full  of  maxims  and  pradlc.cs,  equally  roman¬ 
tic  and  impra<5licable,  or  at  leaft  accommodated  to  foils  and  climates  very 
different  from  thofe  of  Scotland.  The  treatifeof  agriculture  by  Mr  Dick- 
fon  has  communicated  fome  advantages.  If  he  had  I'upprefTed  his  perplexed 
and  obfeure  theory,  concerning  the  food  of  plants,  liis  pubiication  would 
have  been  more  intelligible,  and  more  uleful.  But,  to  avoid  fplitting  on:he 
rock  of  theory,  requires  a  chaftiiy  of  judgment  and  a  force  of  underftand- 
ing,  which  are  feldom  exhibited. 

The  wmrk  before  us  contains  many  ufefiil  remarks  and  experiments  ;  but 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  chiefly  valuable  in  difplaying,  perhaps  beyond  any 
book  on  the  fubjedt,  that  multiplicity  of  objedls  which  ou^t  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Farmer. 

The  book  confifts  of  fix  eflays.  The  ift  treats  of  inclofures  and  fences. 
The  2d,  of  draining  wet  grounds.  The  3d,  of  the  method  of  levelling  high 
ridges.  The  4th,  of  fowing  grais  feeds.  The  5ih,  of  hay  making.'  And  tiie 
6th,  confifts  of  mifcellaneous  difquifitions',  doubts,  and  queries,  relating 
to  many  different  objedls  of  agriculture.  On  each  of  thefe  fubjedls  "vve  ihail 
give  a  few  of  the  author’s  leading  ideas. 

EJfay  I.  As  a  fence,  he  prefers  hedges  to  ditches ;  and  feal  dykes  to  dry 
ftone-dykes,  chiefly  becaufe  the  former  can  be  built  at  one  fourth  of  the 
expence,  are  eafily  repaired,  and  anfwer  every  other  purpofe  equally  well, 
efpecially  when  conftrudl’ed  according  to  the  method  he  preicribes,  which 
defervesiparticular  attention. 

He  dee7ns  (a  word  too  frequently  employed  by  him,)  the  white  thorn  to 
be  the  moft  valuable  plant  for  hedgqs,  as  it  is  emineutly  po/Telfed  of  the  re- 
quifite  qualities  of  quicknefs  in  growth,  ftrength,  pricklinefs,  durability, 
and  beauty. 

His  dire<ftions  for  nurfing,  chufing,  trimming,  planting,  and  managing 
the  white  thorn  plants,  are  lenlible,  and  fome  of  them  uncommon,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  refpe<fting  the  foil  of  the  nurfery.  But,  liis  method  of  piai- 
ning  and  training  up  the  hedge  appears  to  us,fo  proper,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  oppofite  to  common  pradtice,  that  we  lhall  lay  it  before  the  read- 

•  cr  in  the  author’s  own  words:  Nothing,*  he  remarks,  ‘  can  be  more  pre- 
’  judicial  to  a  young  hedge  than  an  injudicious  application  of  the  fcilTors; 

•  and,  although  it  be  extremely  common  to  clip  the  top  of  a  hedge  for  a  few 
years  at  firft,  even  where  it  is  to  be  difeontinued  ever  afterwards;  yet,  it 
would  hardly  be  poflible  to  contrive  a  practice  that  would  be  more  prejudi- 

•  cial  to  it  than  this  is. 

‘  The  chief  properties  that  conftitute  the  excellence  of  a  hedge,  arc 

ftrength  and  clofcnefs. - Now,  a  hedge  can  be  made  ftrong  by  nothing 

elfe  than  the  vigour  and  fize  of  the  principal  ftems  ct  which  it  is  compofeU. 
But,  it  is.  evident!  that  by  cutting  the  tops  of  all  the  radical  ft^oots,  each 
VoL,  III.  S  f 
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of  them  IS  forced  to  fend  out  a  great  many  fmaller  ones,  as  in  a  pollard^ 
tree ;  and  each  of  thefc  fmall  ftems,  being  cut  again  and  again,  are  divided 
into  ftill  fmaller  and  more  numerous  raraiheations,  till  the  number  of  thefe 
are  incrcafcd  to  fuch  a  degree,'  and  their  fize,  of  confequence,  fo  much  dU 
fninifticd,  that  the  hedge  may  be  faid  to  confift  entirely  of  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  twigs,  clofcly  interwoven  with  one  another,  which  have  not 
fufficient  ftrengtJi  to  make  any  Confiderable  refinance  to  a  furious  bull,  who  ^ 
will  eafily  break  through  any  part  of  fuch  a  hedge  that  he  may  chanc-  to 
attack,  however  clofe  it  may  in  appearance  be.  But  if,  inftead  of  being 
cut  in  the  top,  the  thorn  be  allowed  to  advance  upwards  without  any  in* 
terruption,  its  ftem,  like  that  of  any  other  tree,  will  continue  to  increafe 
in  fize  and  ftrength,  and,  in  a  (hort  time,  become  fo  large  as  to  be  able  to 
refiR  the  w^hole  force  of  any  animal  that  we  can  have  occafion  to  fear. 
They  even,  in  time,  become  fo  large  as  to  occupy  almofi  the  whole  fpace 
that  was  originally  left  between  the  plants,  fo  as  to  form  a  folid  vegetable 
wall  (if  I  may  ufe  that  expreffiou),  which  it  is  almoft  iinpofiible  for  any 
Ibrce  to  overturn.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  cutting  the  top  of  a  hedge, 
when  yoimg,  tends  greatly  to  dirainifli  the  ftrength  thereof. 

*  It  will,  perhaps,  be  a  more  difficult  tafk  to  convince  the  reader,  that 
this  pnuftice  likewife  tends  to  dlrainifh  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge :  Although, 

1  flatter  myfclf,  that  I  (hall  be  able  to  dembnftratc  this  as  clearly  as  tne  o- 
ther.  - 

•  When  the  principal  ftcni  of  any  tree  is  cut  over,  the  fap  that  would 
liave  gone  to  increafe  the  fize  of  its  top,  being  ftopt  in  its  afeent,  forces  out 
a  great  many  flioots  all  round  the  fiem,  immediately  below  the  place  where 
it  has  been  cut  over.  And,  when  this  is  the  cafe  with  a  hedge,  the  num¬ 
ber  oT  fhoots  that  are  there  crowded  together,  draw  the  fap  fo  powerfully 
.to  that  place,  and  occafion  fuch  a  deep  ihade  below  it,  that  all  the  horizon¬ 
tal  fhoou  that  had  fprung  out  from  the  ftem  near  the  roots,  being  deprived 
of  their  nourifhment  and  the  infiuence  of  the  air,  are  checked  .  in  their 
grow’th,  and  In  a  Ihort  time  totally  perifh;  leaving  the  ftem  at  the  root 
quite  naked  and  bare.  And,  as  there  are,  from  that  period,  no  branches 
fpringing  immediately  from  the  under  part  of  the  ftem,  to  detain  the  fap 
in  its  pafTage,  and  make  that  part  of  it  increafe  in  fize,  it  there  continues 
fmall  and  weakly ;  while  the  top,  continuing  to  advance  with  luxuriance,  be¬ 
comes  fo  large  and  weighty  as  to  be  with  difficulty  fupported  by  thefc 
fmall  naked  flianks,  which  gradually  become  barer  and  barer  every  year. 
But  every  one  knows,  that,  if  the  bottom  of  a  hedge  is  open,  it  is  of  very 
little  confequence  whether  it  be  clofe  above  or  not :  And,  I  leave  it  to  be 
determined  by  experience,  w’hether  this  is  not,  in  general,  the  condition 
of  hedges  which  have  been  clipped  in  the  top  when  young ;  cfpecially  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  hedge  has  made  vigorous  ftioots  the  firft  year.  And# 
if  it  (hall  be  found,  that  this  is,  in  general,  the  cafe,  we  muft  conclude, 

.  that  this  pradice  lends  to  make  the  hedge  thinner,  as  well  as  weaker  than 
it  would  have  been,  if  it  liad  been  entirely  omitted-’ 

He  next  treats  of  ornamental  plants  in  hedges,  and  .of  -  the  ufe  of  the 
w^Illow,  Lombardy  poplar,  rawif-tree,  alder,  and  furze,  in  fencing  grounds; 
,  of  a  particular  kind  of  fence  for  orch yards,  bleaching-fields,  &c.;  and,,  af^ 
ter  forac  judicious  obfervatiohs  on  the  methods  of  fecuring  banks  of  rivers 
from  being  wafhed  away  by  the  violence  of  the  dream,  on  fencing  their 
banks  to  prevent  the  damage  occafioned  by  the  water  overflowing  the  adja- 
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cent  grounds,  and  fimilar  fubje^s,  he  concludes  this  eflaf  with  obferva- 
tions  on  the  proper  manner  of  dividing  a  farm  into  different  inclofures. 

EJfay  lit  contains  many  pertinent  refls(5lions  on  draining  wet  groun^is, 
which  merit  the  attention  of  every  farmer,  particularly  thofe  relating  to  the 
fwamp  or  quagmire. 

EJfay  III.  treats  of  levelling  high  ridgesj  Here  he  demonftrates  the  bad 
cffedls  of  the  common  method,  by  the  afllftancc  of  levelling  machines,  and 
recommends  the  joint  application  of  the  plough  and  the  fpade,  by  which 
the  whole  operation  is  performed  at  once,  none  of  the  good  foil  is  buried, 
and  three  fourths  of  the  cxpence  arc  faved. 

The  author’s  caution,  in  the  end  of  this  eflay,  againft  the  rafh  adopting 
of  new  fyftems  in  agriculture,  and  the  ufe  of  new  Implements  of  labour,  is 
juft,  and  may  be  ufeful  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  farmer.  The  anxi¬ 
ety  he  expreft'es,  left’ his  notions  on  this  fubje<ft  Ihould  expofe  him  to  the  rail¬ 
lery  of  gentlemen-iirprovers,  or  fpeculaiive  farmers,  is  iinnecefTary.  Thofe 
only  will  be  apt  to  fncer,  whom  nothing  but  the  eifeifts  of  their  own  folly 
can  convince. 

EJfay  IV.  Here  our  author  differs  from  the  generality  of  former  writers, 
who  advife  the  farmer  never  to  fow  grafs-fecds  along  with  any  kind  of  grain. 
His  principal  reafons  for  advifing  the  contrary  method  are,  that  the  lhade 
of  the  other  crop  preferves  the  tender  plants  of  grafs  from  being  burnt  up 
during  the  heat  of  fummer;  and  that,  in  the  one  way,  the  farmer  lofes  a 
crop  altogether,  which,  in  the  other,  he  enjoys  without  any  additional  ex¬ 
pence.  We  doubt  whether  this  reafoning  be  altogether  juft.  The  author 
feems  to  think,  that  grafs-feeds,  when  fown  without  any  other  crop,  are 
put  into  the  ground  at  the  ufual  feafon  of  fowing.  But,  we  imagine,  that 
the  month  of  Auguft  is  the  time  commonly  made  choife  of  for  this  purpofe. 
If  that  be  the  cale,  the  .bad  effe^s.of  the  fiimmcr’s  drought  are  in  a  great 
meafure  prevented,  and  the  farmer  has  fufficient  time  to  give  his  lands  a 
compleat  fallow  that  feafon ;  which,  according  to  the  other  method,  muft 
have  been  the  operation  of  the  preceding  fummer. 

EJfay, y,  furnifties  the  reader  with  a  Ample  and  eafy  method  of  making 
hay,  which,  if  not  new,  is  not  at  leaft  in  general  pradice:  ‘  Inftead  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  hay,*  fays  he,  •  to  lie,  as  ufual  in  moft  places,  for  fome  days  in 
the  fwathe  after  it  is  cut,  and  afterwards  alternately  putting  it  up  into 
cocks  and  fpreading  it  out,  and  tedding  it  in  the  fun,  which  tends  greatly 
to  bleach  the  hay,  exhales  its  natural  juices,  and  fubjeds  it  very  much  to 
the  danger  of  getting  rain,  and  thus  runs  a  great  rifk  of  being  made  good 
for  little,  I  make  it  a  general  rule,  if  poflible,  never  to  cut  hay  but  when 
the  grafs  is  quite  dry  ;  and  then  make  the  gatherers  follow  clofe  upon  the  cut-* 
ters,  putting  it  up  immediately  into  fmall  cocks  about  three  feet  high 
each,  when  new  put  up,  and  of  as  fmall  a  diameter  as  they  can  be  made  to 
ftand  with ;  always  giving  each  of  them  a  flight  kind  of  thatching,  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  few  handfuls  of  the  hay  from  the  bottom  of  the  cock  all  around,  and 
laying  it  lightly  upon  the  top,  with  one  of  the  ends  hanging  downward. 
This  is  done  with  the  utmoft  eafe  and  expedition ;  and,  when  it  is  once  in 
that  ftate,  I  confider  my  hay  as  in  a  great  meafure  out  of  danger:  For,  un- 
lefs  a  violent  wind  ihould  arife  immediately  after  the  cocks  are  putj^,  fa 
as  to  overturn  them,  nothing  elfe  can  hurt  the  hay;  as  I  have  often  expe- 
Tienced,  that  no  rain,  however  violent,  .ever  penetrates  into  thefe  cocks  but 
for  a  very  little  way.  And,  if  they  are  dry  put  up,  they  never  fit  together 
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fo  clofely.as  to  heat;  although  they  acquire,  in  a  day  or ' two,' fiich  a  de, 
gree  of  firmnefs,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  being  overturned  by  wind  after 
that  time,  unlels  it  blows  a  hurricane. 

*  Ip  thefe  cocks,  I  allow  the  hay  to  remain,  until,  upon  infpeflion,  I  j 
judge,  that  it  will  keep  in  pretty  large  tramp-cocks,  (which  is  ufually  iu 
one  or  two  weeks,  according  as  the  weather  is  more  or  lefs  favourable), 
w^hen  two  men,  each  with  a  long  pronged  pitch-fork,  lift  up  one  of  thefe 
final  1  cocks  between  them  with  tlie  grcatell  e.ife,  and  carry  them,  one  after 
another,  to  the  place  where  the  tramp-cock  is  to  be  built  * :  And,  in  this 
manner,  they  proceed  over  the  field  till  the  whole  is  finifhed. 

‘  The  advantages  that  aitend  this  method  of  making  hay,  are,  that  it 
greatly  abridges  the  labour;  as  it  does  not  require  above  the  one  half  of 
the  w'ork  that  is  necefiary  in  the  old  method  of  turning  and  tedding  it; 
that  it  allov.'s  the  hay  to  continue  almoft  as  green  as  when  it  is  cut,  and 
preferves  its  natural  juices  in  the  greatell  pcrfeifiion  :  For,  unlcfs  it  be  the 
little  that  is  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  upon  the  fnrface  of  the  cocks,  which 
is  no  more  bleached  than  every  ibraw  of  hay  faved  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  whole  is  dried  in  the  moft  fiow^  and  equal  manner  that  could  be  dcfired: 
And,  that  i»  is  thus  in  a  ^reat  meafare  fecured  from  almofl  the  poffi* 

bility  of  being  damaged  by  rain.  This  lad  circumfiance  deferves  to  be 
much  niore  attended  to  by  the  farmer  than  it  ufually  is  at  prelent ;  as  I 
have  fecn  few  who  are  fiifficientiy  aware  of  the  lofs  that  the  quality  of  their 
hay  fuftains  by  receiving  a  fliglit  fhower  after  it  is  cut,  and  before  it  is  ga¬ 
thered;  the  generality  of  farmers  feeming  to  be  very  well  fatisfied,  if  they 
gel  in  their  hay  without  being  abfolutely  rotted  ;  never  paying  the  lead  at-, 
tenticn  to  its  having  betn  fcvcral  times  tlioroughly  w’etted  while  the  hay 
was  making.  But,  if  thefe  gentlemen  will  take  the  trouble,  at  any  time, 
to  compare  any  parcel  of  hay  that  has  been  made  perfeifily  dry,  with  an-, 
other  {.arcel  fiom  the  fame  tidd,  that  has  received  a  llvower  while  in  the 
fw'athe,  or  even  a  copious  dew,  they  will  foon  be  fenfible  of  a  very  mani- 
feft  diSfcreiiCc  between  them  ;  nor  will  their  horfes  or  cattle  ever  commit  a 
jniftiike  in  chiifing  between  the  two.* 

EJay  VI.  This  eiTay  contains  fuch  a  variety  of  queries,  doubts,  hints,  ex¬ 
periments,  and  fpeculations,  that  a  bare  enumeration  of  them  would  ex¬ 
ceed  our  natural  limits;  yet,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  many  of  them  dif 
cover  a  depth  of  thinking,  an  accuracy  of  obl'ervation,  an  extent  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  an  unremitting  attention  to  real  utility,  which  entitle  the  author 
to  be  ranked  in  a  high  clafs  of  wmiters  on  agriculture.  Of  thefe  w’e  (hall 
juft  mention  a  few’,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf,  which  wall  amply 
reward  his  labour,  and  juftify  the  commendations  w^e  have  beftowed. 

His  experiments  and  remarks  on  the  cutting  and  pafturing  of  grafles, 
on. the  feedmg  and  fattening  of  cattle  and  horfes,  and  on  the  varieties  in 
‘  their  different  breeds ;  on  augmenting’lhe  quantity  and  improving  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  5cc.  convey  much  inftrudtion.  And  his 
obfervations  on  the  management  of  flieep,  and  the  circumftances  which 

tend  to  improve  or  debafe  the*  quality  of  w  ool,  merit  particular  notice* 

4 

•  *  If  the  hay  is  to  he  carried  to  any  confderable  dlfiancc,  this  part  of  the  labour  may  be 
prcfltb'  abridged,  by  caufing  the  carriers  take  two  long  flicks  of  a  fufHcient  flrengtb,  and  ha¬ 
ving  laid  them  down  by  the  fmall  cocks,  parallel  to  one  another,  at  the  diflance  of  one  and  a 
half,  or  two  feetafundcr.  Jet  them  lift  three  or  tour  cocks,  one  after  another,  and  place  them 
cnrcfii'iy  above  the  (licks,  and  then  carry’  them  altogether,  as  if  upon  a  hand-barrow,  to  thfl 
place  wMerc  the  large  rkk  is  to  be  buik.** 
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Towards  the  end  of  his  work,  the  author  relates  fuch  falisfadlory  expHcri- 
ments  on  the  qualities  of  many  of  our  natural  gralTes,  that  we  hope  to  fee 
theinfoon  generally  cultivated,  both  for  the  improvement  of  hay  and  pa- 
fture.  As  a  fpecimen,  we  fhall  fubjoin  what  he  has  faid’  concerning  the 
purple  fefcue  grafs:  ‘  Botanifts,’  he  obferves,  ‘  will  readily  know  this  plant; 
but,  for  the  fatisfa<flion  of  the  farmer,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 
that,  although  this  grafs  is  very  often  found  in  old  paftures;  yet,  as  it  has 
but  few  flower-ftalks,  and  as  it  is  eat  greedily  by  all  dpmeftic  animals,  thefe 
are  feldom  fullered  to  appear,  fo  that  it  ufually  remains,  there  unperceived. 
But  it  feems  to  be  better  able  to  endure  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  dung 
of  dogs  than  almoft  any  other  plant;  and  is,  therefore,  often  to  be  met  with 
in  dog-hills,  as  I  call  the  little  hills  by  road-fides  where  dogs  ufually  pifs 
and  dung:  And  as  it  is  allowed  to  grow  there  undidurbed,  the  farmer  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  plant  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
its  appearance. 

‘  The  leaves  are  long  and  fmall,  and  appear  to  be  roundifh,  fomething 
like  a  wire;  but,  upon  examination,  they  are  found  not  to  be  tubulated  like 
a  reed  or  ru/h;  the  fides  of  the  leaf  being  only  folded  together  from  the 
middle  rib,  exa(5tly  like  the  ftrong  beiit-grafs  upon  the  fea  fliore.  The 'flow- 
er-ftalk  is  tall,  and  branches  out  in  the  head,  a  little  refembling  the  wild  oat, 
only  the  grains  are  much  fmaller,  and  the  ear  does  not  fpread  full  open, 
but  lies  bending  a  little  to  one  fide.  The  ftalks  are  often  fpotted  with  red- 
di(h  freckles,  and  the  tops  of  the  roots  are  ufually  tinged  with  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  ;  from  whence  it  has  probably  pbtained  its  diftindlive  name  of  Fejluca 
rubra y  or  red  (purple)  fefcue. 

'  ‘  It  is  often  to  be  met.witli  in  old  garden -walks;  and,  as  its  leaves  adyance 
very  quickly  after  cutting,  it  may  ufually  be  dilcovered  above  the  other 
gralfes  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  the  walks  are  cut.  Nor  do  thejf" 
feem  only  to  advance  at  one  feafon,  and  then  flop  and  decay  like  the  rye- 
grafs;  but  continue  to  advance  during  the  whole  of  the  fummer,  even  where 
they  are  not  cut ;  fo  that  they  fometimes  attain  a  very  great  length.  Lift 
.  feafon,  1 77^,  I  meafur^d  a  leaf  of  this  grafs  that  fprung  up  in  a  negle<fted 
corner,  which  was  four  feet  and  four  inches  in  Jeng^ih,  although  not  thick¬ 
er  than  a  fmall  wire.  It  is  unnecelfary  to  add,  that  thefe  leaves  naturally 
trail  upon  the  ground,  unlefs  where  they  meet  with  fome  accidental  lup- 
.  port;  and  that,  if  any  quantity  of  it  is  fufiered  to  grow  for  a  whole  feafon 
without  being  eat  dow’n  or  ciit,  the  roots  of  the  leaves  are  almoft  rotted,  by 
the  overftiading  of  the  tops  of  the  other  leaves,  before  the  end  of  the  fea¬ 
fon. 

‘  is  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  plant  when  in  its  native  fi- 
tuation  ;  as  it  is  feldom  difeovered  but  in  pretty  old  paftures : — And,  as  it  in 
'  that  ftate  carries  only  a  very  few  feed-ftalks,  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that 
I  could  collect  a  fmall  handful  of  the  feed,  which  I  carefully  fowed  in  a 
fmall  patch'  of  garden-mould,  to  try  if  it  could  be  eafily  cultivated.  It 
came  up  as  quickly  as  any  other  kind  of  grafs,  but  was  at  firft  as  fmall  as 
hairs;  the  leaves,  however,  advanced  a-pace,  and  were, before  autumn, 
when  the  grain  with  which  they  had  been  fowed  was  out  down,  about  lix- 
leen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length :  But;  having  been  fowed  very  thin,  it  was 
neceffary  to  pick  out  fome  other  kinds  of  grafs  that  came  up  amongft  it, 
left  it  might  have  been  choaked’ by  cherh.  '  Early  next  fpring  it  advanced 
with  prodigious  vigour,  and  the  tufts  that  were  formed  from  every  feed  be¬ 
came  exceeding  large,  fo  that  it  quickly  filled  the  whole  ground.  But  now 


the  leaves  were  almoft  as  broad  as  thole  of ‘common  rye-grafs,  and  the  two 
fides  only  mclined  a  little  towards  one  another  from  the  mid-rib,  without 
any  appearance  of  roundnefs.  In  due  time,  a ‘great  many  fced«ftalksfprunjr 
out,  which  atuined  very  nearly  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  produced 
feeds  in  abundance  ;  which  may  be  as  eafily  faved  as  thofe  of  common 
grafs.  '  *  , 

*  The  prodigious  difference  between  the  appearance  of  this  plant  in  its 
native  and  cultivated  ftate  amazed  me; — but  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  fa. 
tlsfadion  that  I  found,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  feeds 
from  it;  which  I  had  much  doubted  of  at  fir  ft.  It  would  feein  that  nature 
hath  endowed  this  plant  with  a  ftrong  generative  power  during  its  youth, 
ivhich  it  gradually  lofes  as  it  advances  in  age,  (for  the  difference  perceived 
in  this  cafe  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil) ;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  when  it  was  old,  the  leaves  advanced  with  an  additional  vi- 
gour  in  proportion  to  the  declining  ftrength  of.  the  flower-ftalks;  for  the 
leaves  of  the  young  plant  feldom  exceed  two  feet,  whereas  numbers  of  the 
old  leaves  were  near  four  feet  in  length. 

*  From  thefe  peculiarities  in  the  growth  of  this  plant,  it  would  fecra  to 
promifeto  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  farmer;  as  he  could  reap,  fn)»«  a  field  of 
it,  for  the  firft  two  or  three  years,  as  great  a  w^eight  of  hay  as  he  could  obtain 
from  any  of  the  culmiferous  graffes ;  and,  if  he  meant  afterwards  to  pafturc 
it,  he  would  fuffer  no  inconvcniencies  from  the  flower-ftalks  ;  and  the  fuc- 
culent  leaves  that  continue  to  vegetate  witli  vigour  during  the  whole  lummer, 
would  at  all  times  fumtfh  his  cattle  with  abundance  of  whoiefome  food 
It  has  alfo  been  already  remarked,  that  this  grafs  rifes  as  early  in  the  fpring 
as  ryc-grafs,  and  continues  green  for  the  greateft  part  of  winter,  which  the 
other  does  not: — It  is  moreover  an  abiding  plant,  as  it  feems  never  to  wear 
out  of  the  ground  where  it  has  been  once  eftablKhed.  On  all  w'hich  ac¬ 
counts,  it  appears  to  me  highly  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  farmer ;  and 
well  deferves  to  have  its  feveral  qualities,  and  the  culture  that  beft  agrees 
with  it,  afeertained  by  accurate  experiments.’ 

Before  difinifling  this  valuable  publication,  impartiality,  and  a  flneere  de- 
fire  to  fee  the  book  improved  in  a  future  edition,  oblige  us  to  communicate 
a  tew  faults,  which  admit  of  e^y  emendation.  The  author  feems  to  have 
been  particularly  unfortunate  in  kis  fuperintendent  of  the  prefs;  the  book 
is  uncommonly  incorre^  in  the  printing,  and  exhibits  many  grammatical  er¬ 
rors,  ♦  which  muft  be  the  effed  of  carcleflhefs  alone.  The  author  feems  to 
poflefs  real  modefty  in  a  high  degree ;  but  we  wi(b  he  had  not  difeovered, 
in  his  preface  and  in  other  places,  fo  much  anxiety  to  make  his  readers  be¬ 
lieve  it. 

*  EXAMPtES — UnleCs  he  know  the  particular  Jbt/  and  rnpde  of  culture  that/r  adapted  to 
rear  each  p.  an.— The  beticpt  that  would  accrue  to  the  farmer,  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
above  particulars,  art  ib  obv'ious  p.  aXH. — In  which  (late  it  is  eat  by  horles  in  preference  to 
the  beft  hay  or  oats,  and  probably  aCords  tbtm  as  rich  and  whoieibme  miurijbmeiu  a^ 

p.  And  the  fuccefs  that  bas  attended  many  attempts  of  this  kind,  and  the  bcaefiU  tba 

refalc  from  thence  to  fociciy  in  general,  ruHicicrtly  confirms  the  obfervation,  p.  357.— As  eve¬ 
ry  river  dtfcinds  divtmtfarJs,  p.  100.— Like  it,  it  produces,  p.  415. — I'hc  gcnertl  appeanoct 
of  bis  bumble  pUnt  is,  in  (broe  refpe^,  veiy  like,  that  of  wbicc-dover,  although  i/i /ravel, 
upon  a  ncaricr  cxamiiMitiou,  are  not  exactly  iiinihr  to p.' 420.— And  there  all'oitfcodt 
out  fiich  a  number  of  healthy  /hoots  as  cover^  the  carih,  p.  42^.— Yet  as  it  is  but  few  vfbo  arti 
preface,  p.  11.— -Unlefs  a  mao  is  acquainted  with  all  the  animals  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  rtf, 
and  knoW^  the  peasliar  di/Hugki/hing  polities  of  each,  and  the  moft  proper  method  of  treatift 
t#  in  ail  circumlUfiocf,  drr*  p-  a  proof  of  this,  objerve^  if  you  ever/aw  any  kind  i, 

wiUaw,  p.  jjj. 
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E  K  d  L  A  N  D. 

An  Account  of  ihe  Proceedings  in  Parliament^ 
continued  from  our  laft,  p.  178. 

WE-lncfday  April  a 6.  The  hoofe  of 

commons  went  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  houfe,  on  his  Mijcdy’s  melTage 
'  concerning  th%»palaces  of  Somerfet-houfe  and 
Buckingham-houle,  when  l^ord  North  made 
the  following  motions,  which  were  agreed  to 
ncm.  con. 

“  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  the  houfe  in  which  his  Majefty  now  re- 
fides,  lately  called  Bnckinghanfi-houfe,  and 
now  the  Qneen*s*houlc,  be  vefled  in  her  Ma- 
jefty,  in  calc  Ihc  fur\’ivcs  the  King  ; 

“  That,  after  this  determination,  the  fuid 
houfe  be  veflcd  in  his  MajeBy,  his  heirs  and 
fucceflbrs,  for  ever : 

“  That  the  royal  palace  of  Somerfet-houfe, 
which,  by  an  aft  of  the  fecond  year  of  his 
prefent  Majedy,*  was  vefted  in  the  Queen,  be 
'  veiled  in  the  King,  his  heirs  and  Inccdfors,, 
for  the  purpofe  of  building  certain  public  of- 
6ccs,*’ 

Thnrfday  April  a?.  Sir  George  Yongc, 
chairman  of  the  fcleft  committee  appointed  to 
try  and  determine  the  petition  of  Hans  Win- 
trop-Mortimer,  Efq;  complaining  of  an  un¬ 
due  election  and  return  for  the  borough  of 
[j  Shaftdborough,  reported  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  That  W.  Sykes,  Efq*,  and  Thomas 
Rnmbold,  Efq;  were  not  duly  cleftcd ;  and 
that  Hans  VVintrop-Mortimer,  Efq;  is  duly 
'elected,  and  ought  to  have  been  returned  a 
turgefs  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the  borough 
wf  Shaftefborough*. 

•  The  houfe  >^'crt  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  houfe  iipon  the  encouragement  of  the 
Britilh  filheries;  when  Lord  North  moved  the 
following  refblutions  ; 

Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  the  following  bounties  Ihould 
be  paid  :  That  is  to  fay,  40  1.  for  the  twenty- 
five  yeffels,  of  thc'burden  of  fifty  tons  and  up¬ 
wards,  that  (hall  firfl  arrive  from  Newfound¬ 
land  with  a  cargo  of  ilank-fifh,  and  not  Icfs 
than  10,000  in  talc;  and  dilpoiing  of  the 
fa^ie,  ihati  catch  a  fecond  cargo  of  the  fame. 

Refolved,  That  twenty  pounds  per  veflcl, 
for  the  hundred  veflds  that  lhall  next  arrive, 
as  before  mentioned,  be  paid. 

Refolved,  That  ten  pounds  a  vefTel,  for  the 
next  hundred  velTels,  chacarriveas  above  mcn- 
"tioned,  (hall  be  paid. 

Upon  this  he  remarked,  that  the  defign  of 
it  was  to  encourage  the  going  out  early  enough 
to  make  two  voyages  a-year,  which  was  very 
practicable.  He  obfervrd,  that  there  could 
not  be  h  doubt,  but  it  would  be  infinitely  fdr 
the  advantage  of  this  country  to  make  New¬ 


foundland  as  much  as  poffible  an  EnglKh 
ifiand,  rather  than  an  American  colony  ;  that 
fedentary  fifheries  ought'  to  be  difeouraged^ 
and  the  Hank  (bip-fi(hery  encouraged,  as  the 
greateft  nurfery  for  feamen. 

Refelved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  the  following  bounties  (baii 
be  paid: 

Five  hundred  pounds  to  the  (hip  that  (hall 
bring  home  the  greatefe  quantity  of  oil,  being 
the  oil  of  not  lefs  than  one  whale,  caught  in 
feas  to  the  fbuth  of  the  Greenland  and  Davis* 
Streights  fiihcries.  , 

Four  hundred  pounds  to  the  firfe  that  (baill 
bring  hon>e  the  next  greateft  quantity. 

I'hree  hundred  pounds  to  the  next  greateft 
quantity. 

Two  hundred  pounds  to  the  next  greateft 
quantity. 

Refolved,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  that  the  duties  on  the  import  of  oil,  blub¬ 
ber,  bone,  &c.  from  Newfoundland,  fike.  fixall 
ccafe  and  determine. 

He  explained  this  point  by  obferving,  that, 
while  thefe  imports  from  Greenland  were  al¬ 
lowed  duty-free,  the  fame  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  dec.  were  charged  with  a  doty  ;  an  ab- 
furdity  he  was  till  lately  ignorant  of. 

Refolved,  It  is  the  opintoh  of  this  commit^ 
tee,  that  the  duties  at  prelent  pa3rable  on  the 
importation  of  fcai-(kina  (hall  ccafe  and  deter¬ 
mine. 

Refolved,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  that  it  (hail  be  lawful  for  the  fubje^s  of 
Ireland  to  export  provifiont,  hooks,  lines, 
nets,  tools,  and  implements  for  the  purpofe  of 
the  filhcry. 

He  remarked,  that  the  Iriih  being  tied  from 
thefe  exports  at  prefent,  was  in  eSeCt  cxclu-- 
ding  them  from  the  fi(hery. 

Refolved,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit¬ 
tee,  that  it  (hall  be  lawful  to  export  from  Ire¬ 
land  cloaths  and  accoutrements  for  foch  regi¬ 
ments  on  the  lri(h  cftabHfhment  as  are  eio- 
ploycd  abroad. 

His  Lord(hip  remarked  on  this  r^olotion, 
that,  as  the  lri(h  were  burdened  with  the  ex- 
pence  of  fevcral  regiments  ferving  elfewhere, 
which  they  were  ill  able  to  bear,  he  thought  k 
but  fair  to  allow  them  to  export  the  cloathing 
'and  accoutrements  of  fuch  regiments,  which 
at  prefent  they  could  not  do  by  law. 

Refolved,  It  is  the  opinion  ot  this  commit¬ 
tee,  that  a  bounty  of  five  (hillings  a  barrel 
ihould  be  paid  on  the  import  to  Ireland  of  flax- 
'  feed  from  any  place  whatibever. 

Thefe  refolutions  were  agreed  to,  without 
"any  oppblition,  by  the  committee,  and  were 
*  TCportcd  to  the  houfe.  Lord  North  then  gate  - 
'  notice,  that  there  would  be  many  regulatioBS 
'  propoied  in  the  bill,  of  as  much  confcqucnce 
as  the  refolutions  themfelvcs. ' 
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The  exchequer  loan-hill  was  prcfcotei,  and 
read  a  fird  time. 

Agreed  to  the  repwt  of  Wedneltlay’s  rclo- 
lutions  on  the  liipply,  viz.  that  45,^6  1.  be 
granted,  to  make  go»>d  the  like  fum  to  the 
linking  fund,  to  be  applied  towards  the  i'up- 
ply. 

That  112,5481.  be  granted  to  makegood 
the  deficiency  of  grants  for  1 774. 

Friday  April  a 8.  Some  private  bills  were 
read  in  the  boule  of  commons,  and  then  the 
committee  of  the  whole*  houie  lat  upon  his 
Mtjefty’s  meflage  concerning  Bucking ham- 
hoafe,  when  Lord  North  made  the  edimates, 
laid  before  the  houie,  of  the  original  fum  paid 
by  his  Majedy  for  Buckingham-houfe,  of  the 
fums  fince  expended  on  it,  and  of  the  value 
of  Someiiet-houie,  if  it  was  now  to  be  Ibid, 
amount  to  9StJ50 1. ;  but  as  it  would  be  dilre- 
i'pe^ul  to  make  txaA  calculations  with  the 
crown,  or  to  grant  broken  turns,  he  grounded 
thereon  the  following  motion  : 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  the  fum  of  100,00'^  1.  be  granted  to  his 
Majedy,  as  and  for  the  monies  expended  in 
porchafiing  Buckingham-houie,  and  for  ren¬ 
dering  it  fit  for  a  royal  rcfidcnce.  Alfo,  for 
appropriating  Soroeii'ct-houfe  to  the  purpol'c 
of  holding  and  keeping  ceruin  public  offices 
therein. 

.  This  motion  was  unanimouny  carried,  and 
afterwards  reported  to  the  honl'e. 

Monday  May  1.  The  report  of  the  refo- 
diitions  come  to  in  the  committee  to  whom  his 
Majedy *s  meflage  was  referred,  relative  to  the 
Quecn's-boul'c  and  Somcrl'ct* houie,  was  made, 
and  a  bill  ordered. 

Read  a  focond  time  and  committed,  the  bill 
.for  railing  a  certain  fum  by  loans  ou  exchequer 
bills. 

.  Went  through  the  bill,  to  explain  and  a- 
.xnend  an  z€t  tor  the  relief  of  infolvcut  debtors, 
.with  amcfuimcnts. 

.  The  houie  went  then  into  a  committee  of 
fuppiy,  and  voted  the  following  Turns: 

46,000  L  for  defraying  the  cxtra-expcnces 
.of  the  coinage  for  the  year  1774. 

2s,ooo  1.  for  the  ordinary  cxpences  of  the 
coinage  duiiog  tlic  faiac  period. 

ix,oco  L  to  make  good  the  ievcral  dims  of 
money  idued  by  his  Majedy,  puriuant  to  ad- 
drefles  of  this  houfe. 

1 3,oco  L  for  repairing  the  firvcral  forts  and 
cadles  on  the  coait  of  A  fcica. 

5000  L  tor  deepening  and  cleanfing  the 
harbonr  of  Bridgetown,  in  the  iiland  of  Bar- 
hadocs. 

1600  L  for  profecuting  and  difeovering  cer¬ 
tain  fines  and  penalties  rccoTcred  in  bis  Ma- 
idkj't  coort  of  exchequer. 

And  55*  !•  to  James  Richardfon,  for  dii^ 
covering  iJk  cflcZks  of  —  Manning  who 
mas  agent  for  the  prizes  taken  from  France 
pre^  ioas  to  the  late  ^claratioa  «f  war  agaiaft 


that,  kingdom  ;  the  faid  refblutions  to  be  re¬ 
ported  this  day,  and  the  cotntbiuce  to  fit  a- 
gain  to-morrow. 

Tuefiiay  May  2.  The  refolutions  of  the 
committee  of  fuppiy  on  Monday  were  report¬ 
ed  to  the  houfe  ot  commons. 

The  colliers  hill  was  reported,  when  a  claufc 
was  offered  and  agreed  to,  and  a  biil  ordered 
to  he  engroifed. 

Wednefday  May  3.  The  gallery  of  the 
houie  of  Commons  was  crowded  before  two 
o’clock,  in  expeffation  of  the  opening  of  the 
budget.  A  Ihort  converfation  at^fe.  between 
the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  and  Mr  Soli¬ 
citor  Dundas,  on  one  fide,  and  Lord  Fife  and 
Governor  Johnflonc,  on  the  other,  relative  to 
a  propofition  made  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
for  bringing  in  a  biil  for  regulating  the  right 
of  voting  for  knights  of  the  ihire  in  Scotland; 
but  the  matter  meeting  with  oppofition,  and 
I>eiug  likely  to  bring  on  a  debate,  the  Lord 
Advocate  dropped  it,  on  account  of  the  bufi- 
nefs  that  was  about  to  conr.e.on. 

At  half  after  three.  Lord  North  arofe,  and, 
in  a  fpeech  of  full  two  hours  and  a  quartec 
long,  delivered  himfelf  of  his  annual  burden. 
He  firfl  fpecified  the  fcvcral  grants,  and  ex- 
plaiucd  the  nature  of  them.  He  then  con* 
mcrated  the  deficiencies,  and  laltly  Hated  the 
ways  and  means ;  th9  detail  of  which  was 
inoflly  contained  in  the  ieveral  rcfolutiuns  re¬ 
ported  from  the  money-chair  fiijcc  the  com¬ 
mencement  ot  the  feifion.  His  next  flep  was 
to  fum  up  the  total  of  both  accounts,  and 
Hrike  the  balance  on  which  his  operation  of 
finance  was  to  depend.  According  to  this 
Hatcment,  the  total  of  the  ways  and  means 
was  6, $00,003  1. ;  the  total  of  the  fiippiy* 
5,500,000  1.  j  which Icfta  bal.  of  i,cco,cool., 
which  he  prupofed  to  apply  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  in  the  following 
manner  :  To  pay  off  i, 000,000  1.  of  the  3  per 
per  cent,  annuities  at  88,  which  would  be 
880,000  L  by  which  means  there  would  be  a 
balance  or  refidue  of  ixo,coo  1.  to  make  good 
deficiencies,  or  to  pay  off  the  loo,oool.  grant¬ 
ed  to  his  Majcfly,  which  he  did  not  include 
in  the  general  llatemcnt.  Among  the  itenu 
contained  in  the  grants,  he  cook  credit  for 
I  $0,000 1.  to  be  gained  on  a  lottery,  at  the, 
rate  of  50  s.  per  ticket  on  do,ooo  tickets,  and 
then  propofed  his  motion,  which  wa>  to  tbs 
following  purport : 

I  hat  all  perfons  who  were  poflefled  of  3 
.  per  cent,  annuities,  on  or  before  the  24^  of 
April,  fliould  have  liberty  to  go  to  the  bank 
on  Monday  next,  and  fubferibe  any  fum,  not 
exceeding  twenty  thoufand  pounds  each  ;  tb^ 
the  books  Ihould  remain  open  from  oioc  0- 
ciock  in  the  morning  of  the  Laid  day  till 
o’clock  in  the  aftcroooa,  for  that  purpofe; 
that  every  fubferiber,  fub^ribing  100  h  flock* 
(hall  be  cotitled  to  fix  lottery  tickets, 
the  price  of  12K  los*  per  ticket;  thab 
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as  foon  as  proper  inquiries  can  be  inadc,  and 
a  fair  and  juft  proportion  ftruck  between  the 
amount  of  the  feveral  fums  fubferibed  and  the 
faid  Turn  of  1,000,000 1.  meant  Co  be  paid  ofT, 
every  perfbn  ftiall  be  entitled  to  a  rateable 
(hare  of  the  faid  fuhfcription,  provided  it  (ball 
appear  that  he  was  poiicfted  of  the  ftock  for 
which  be  wrote  his  name  ;  That  is,  fuppo-, 
fiog  a  perfon,  polTcning  ao.ooo  1.  ftock,  on 
or  before  the  24th  of  April,  (bould  fubferihe 
2C),ooo  I.  and  that,  upon  Cifting  up  the  whole 
of  the  fubfeription,  it  fhould  appear,  that  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  times  the  money  meant  to  be 
paid  off  was  iubferibed,  then  each  ftockholder 
fhall  be  entitled  to  a  fifth,  a  tenth,  or  a  twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  bis  fubfeription.  This  propofi- 
tion  ftemed  to  be  extremely  well  received  on 
all  fides  of  the  houfe,  as  preventive  of  all  that 
imputed  partiality  and  confufion,  riot  and 
ftrife,  that  had  been  experienced  on  former 
occafions,  when  the  ftrongeft  arms,  the  heft 
known  face,  or  the  perfon  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  take  his  ftand  neareft  the  door,  de¬ 
rived  every  advantage,  to  the  total  exclufion 
of  fuch  as  were  not  thus  happily  qualified  or 
ftationed.  His  Lord  (hip  entered  into  a  gene¬ 
ral  view  of  the  public  debts,  as  they  ftood  on 
the  5th  of  January  iaft,  and  of  the  feveral 
wars  fince  the  Revolution  which  occafioned 
them;  and,  under  the  former  head,  ftated 
the  national  debt  at  that  period,  compared 
with  what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  peace  in  1765,  by  which  he  (hewed  there 
was  above  nine  millions  paid  oft*. 

Thurfday  May  4.  The  report  of  the  refb- 
lutions  of  the  committee  of  fiipply  and  of 
ways  and  means  was  made  to  the  houfe  of 
commons;  the  feveral  refolntions  were  agreed 
to,  and  a  bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 

The  filhcry-bill  was  read  a  firft  lime. 

The  motioq  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
regulating  the  elections  in  Scotland,  was  de¬ 
bated  by  the  Scots  menibers,  and  met  with  a 
ftrong  oppofition  from  the  Hon.  Cofmo  Gor¬ 
don  ;  but  it  was  at  laft  carried  without  a  divi- 
fion. 

'  Friday  May  5.  The  bill  for  regulating  the 
V  elfdion  of  members  of  parliament  in  Scotland 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Monday  May  S.  The  committee  appointed 
to  try  the  merits  of  the  election  for  St  Ives, 
reported,  that  they  had  finilbed  their  exami¬ 
nation,  and  declared  Mr  Drummond  duly  e- 
Iciled. 

The  committee  appointed  to  try  the  merits 
of  the  election  for  the  boroughs  of  ^orth 
Berwick,  Haddington,  &c.  reported,  that  the 
Hon.  John  Maitland,  the  fitting  member,  was 
duly  cic£lcd, 

I'uefday  May  9.  The  committee  ap- 
jpoiatedto  try  the  merles  of  the  Haflemere 


ejeffion  repjorted,  that  the  fitting  members. 
Sir  Meyrick  Burrel,  Bart,  and  Thomas  Morc- 
Molyneux,  Efq;  were  duly  elected. 

Wednefday  May  10.  The  committee  of 
ways  and  means  refolved,  that  a  duty  of  two 
fhillings  fterling  per  gallon  be*  laid  on  all  rum 
imported  into  Newfoundland  from  North  A- 
,  Tnerica;  aod  that  io,9(>7  1.  the  produce  of  the 
duties  on  rice,  be  applied  towards  the  fnp- 
ply.  . 

Thurfday  May  n.  The  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  went  into  a  committee  on  the  bill  to  veft 
in  the  univerfttles  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a 
perpetual  copy-right  in  books  of  ufefui  learn¬ 
ing  within  the  faid  univerfitics-  Governor 
Johnftone  moved,  that  the  following  claufebe 
added  to  the  bill  :  “  Provided  neveithelefs, 
that  nothing  in  this  aO  (hall  extend  to  grant 
any  exclulive  right,  otherwife  than  fo  long  as 
the  books  or  copies  belonging  to  the  faid  uni- 
vcrfitics  are  printed  only  at  their  Own  printing 
preftes,  and  for  their  foie  benefit  and  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and  that,  if  any  univerfity  (hall  dele¬ 
gate,  grant,  Icafe,  or  fell  their  copyright,  or 
exdufive  right,  of  printing  books  hereby 
granted,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  (hall  fdk>w', 
permit,  or  authorife  any  perfon  or  perfons  to 
print  or  re-print  the  fame,  or  (hail  hold  them 
in  truft  for  the  ufe  of  any  perfbn  or  perfons 
whatfbever,  that  then  the  privileges  hereby 
granted  are  to  become  void  and  of  no  efTcft, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  a£t  had  never 
been  made.**  Goveroor  Johnftone  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  Attorney-general,  Mr  John 
•  Johnftone,  &c  The  claufe  was  oppofed  by 
the  friends  of  the  London  bookfeUers.  After 
a  hard  ftrnggie,  it  was  carried,  to  add  the 
claufe  to  the  bill  By  the  bill,  as  it  is  now  a- 
mended,  the  iinivcrfities  get  for  themfclves  a- 
lone  a  perpetuity  in  the  copy-right  of  all  books 
which  (hall  he  gifted  to  them  in  future,  pro¬ 
vided  fuch  books  were  never  before  publifhod  ; 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  buy  or  Idl  copy¬ 
rights.  By  the  above  claufe,  and  other  amend¬ 
ments,  the  intention  of  the  London  book- 
fellers,  who  meant  to  get  copy-rights  in  per¬ 
petuity  delegated  to  thcmlelvcs  by  the  univer- 
fjties,  is  frultratcd  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
bill,  as  it  now  (lands,  will  meet  with  no  fur¬ 
ther  oppofition.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
engroffed. 

Monday  May  15.  The  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  met  at  half  after  two  o*clock.  The 
Buckingham-houfe  and  univerfity  copy-right' 
bill  were  read  a  third  time,  paft^,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  the  Lords. 

The  fame  day.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Glafgow  paving  road-bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  pafTed. 

[Xs  ic  continued,^ 
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SCOTLAND. 

Fcr  Edinburgh  Magazine.  - 

jim  atUnfs  i9  iURi^ht  Honourable  theltovd  Chief  Baron,  and  Barons  of  bis 
Maje^s  Court  rf  Exchequer. 

My  Lords, 

IPrcfumc  to  addrcfs  your  Lordftiips  on  a  fubjedl  of  importance.  The 
decline  of  the  royal  l>oroughs  has  proceeded,  of  late  years,  vith  an  a- 
larming  rapidity.  A  linking  corruption  is  obferveable  in  the  morals  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and,  it  is  univerfally  complained  of,  that  their  revenues  de* 
creafe  with  an  uniform  exadnefs.  They  are  mifapplied  with  dcfign,  and 
lavifbed  with  wantonnefs.  Fa^ions  have  every  where  ilartcd  up,  and, 
to  fecure^  their  political  exiftence,  the  public  money  is  devoted,  and  the 
public  good  is  facrificed.  The  interefts  of  induftry  and  trade,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  probity  and  honour,  fuifer  repeated  violations ;  and  ferious  and 
reile^ng  tnen  look  impatiently  for  a  check  to  grievances,  of  which  the  con- 
fequenccs  are,  in  the  higheft  degree,  deftrudlive  and  dreadful. 

To  the  venality  of  the  magillrutes  who  diretfl  ihe  royal  incorporations, 
thefe  evils  arc  more  immediately  to  be  afcril*ed.  They  without  control  j 
and,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  every  poflible  mifinanagement,  every  real  corrup¬ 
tion,  is  to  be  expelled  from  them.  Nor  do  they  deceive  us.  '  Exempted,  as 
they  fancy  thcmfelves,  from  cenfure  or  punifhment,  they  grow  ilrong  in  the 
.contempt  of  what  is  decent  and  honourable;  and,  direding  themfclves  fole- 
ly  by  their  own  intcreft  and  pleafure,  attain  that  infolencc  and  rapacity, 
which  feem  unavoidable  to  men  who  rife  ^rom  meannefs  into  authority. 

But  the  legiflature  has  not  left  them  to  govern  with  an  uncontrolled 
fway.  It  confifts  with  the  jurifdi^lion  of  your  Lordfhips  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  their  malverlation.  You  can  annually  call  into  your  court  the  accounts 
of  the  royal  boroughs;  and,  by  attending:  to  the  adminiftration  of  their 
revenues,  you  can  r.ilore  them  to  induftry  and  good  faith,  to  riches  and 
order.  The  enormities  of  their  magiilrates  are  every  where  pronounced  to 
be  flagrant  and  ruinous;  it  is  your  duty  to  Oppofe  and  ro  reftrain  them; 
and  the  public  voice  invokes  you  to  the  exercife  of  powers,  the  moft  expedi¬ 
ent  and  falutary. 

The  abolition  of  the  chamberlain-ayr, opened  up  to  the  magiftrates  of  the 
royal  boroughs  a  wide  field  for  difhonefty  and  oppreffion.  A  ftatc  ol  c6n- 
fufion  and  tumult  was  the  conf::quence.  An  aft  of  James  V.  offered  a  re¬ 
medy;  but  it  WaIs  partial  and  innperfeft*.  It  ordered  the  accounts  of  the 
boroughs  to  be  produced  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  inhabitants  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  infpeft,  and  impugn  them.  But  it  ordered  not  the  produftion 
of  the  rentals  of  the  property  of  the  boroughs.  No  charge  of  delinquency 
could,  of  confequence,  be  founded  ugaiuff  the  raagifirates;  a&d  they  conti- 

,•  It  cn2ft5.  That  all  fnvtjles,  batlfteSt  and  ’afdermnttff  imrrovtSt  brwf  zearly  to  the 
chccqucr,  at  the  day  fet  tor  giving  of  their  .coin pts,  ihtir  ct  mpt-buiks  of  the  common  giidef, 
to  be  feen  and  ccnfidcred  ofAhe  Lords  auditors  gif  'the  famcn  be  Jpended  for  the  common,  "waU 
of  theiurgh  or  r.oty  under  the  pains  forefaids.  And  that  the  laidis  pn  vott,  hai’Iics,  and  aider- 
men  of  every  burgh  ‘warne  acarly,'  fifteen  days  before  their  coming  to  the  checqu^-r,  all  they 
nvha  fikts  to  cum^  lo**  the  excmmng  the  fuidis  ccwfii,  that  they  may  arpunne  and  impugne  the 
famin  as  they  plcafe,  fwa  that  all  ,murmer  may  ceafe  in  that  behalf.  Sey  Aft  26,  pari* 
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nued  to  waftc  with  impunity  the  revenues  entniftcd  to  them.  They  appear 
even  to  have  ftudioufly  midtiplied  their  abufes.  Infults  were  added  to  op- 
preffion;  and  it  was  neceflary,  that  an  adt  of  William  and  Mary  ihould  im¬ 
prove  and  complete  this  inefFedlua!  law-j-, 

A  remedy,  powerful  and  dccifive  now  obftrudted  enormities,  not  lefs  info- 
Jent  than  unjuil;  and,  from  this  period  down  to  the  union  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms,  there  are  few  examples  of  that  exorbitancy  of  condudl,  which  had  cre¬ 
ated  fo  much  loud  complaint,  and  fo  much  real  calamity. 

From  the  union,  however,  to  the  prefeht  times,  the  evils  formerly  fb 
dreaded,  and  fo  deftrudtive,  and  againfl  which  the  law  has  fo  efficacioufly 
provided,  have  been  advancing  to  a  fatal  extremity.  The  annual  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Exchequer,  of  the  accompts  of  the  boroughs,  has  been  negledted; 
the  delinquency  of  magiftrates  has  pafled  without  legal  notice ;  the  regula¬ 
tions,  which  afford  fo  forcible  a  check  to  their  corruption,  have  been  for 
got.  Impunity  and  luccefs  have  given  them  courage  co  prolccutc,  with  in¬ 
decency  and  violence,  the  bafeft  and  the  moft  criminal  meafures.  In  fame 
incorporations,  the  habits  of  atrocity  and  vilenefs,  extinguHhing  every  gene¬ 
rous  and  honeff.fentiment,  have  taught  them  to  brave  even  infamy  itfelf; 
and,  in  moft  of  them,  policy  and  addrefs  are  employed  to  perpetuate  a  power, 
which  is  uniformly  exerted  to  the  deftrudion  of  the  community.  The  go¬ 
verning  knots  or  confederacies,  in  many  royal  boroughs,  arc  linked  together 
by  guilt  and  intereft ;  the  magiftracy  goes  in  rotation  to  their  creatures  ; 

t  23,  pari.  1693.  Oor  fovcrcign  Lord  and  Lady,  the  King  and  Qticcns  Majefties,  confi- 
dering,  that  the  royal  burrows  of  the  kingdom,  created  and  provided,  with  their  refpeftive  pu¬ 
blic  gooih  and  revenues,  by  their  Majefties  royal  anceftors,  arc  of  late,  through  the  mal-adtm-^ 
mfirattm  of  the  nw^firateSt  and  others  to  whom  the  management  of  the  ftid  pubHc  goods  and 
revenues  hath  been  committed,  fallen  under  great  debts  and  burdens,  to  the  diminution  of  the 
dignity  of  the  cUate  of  burrows,  and  the  difabling  ,f  them  to  ferve  the  crown  and  government 
as  they  ought;' and  that  the  care,  overfight,  and  control  of  the  faid  public  goods  and  reve¬ 
nues,  and  of  the  adininillration  thereof,  doth  undoubtedly  belong  to  their  Majeities,  by  virtue 
of  their  prerogative  royal,  have  thought  fit  to  declare  in  plcnc  parliament,  likeas,  they  do 
hereby  declare,  That,  ai  -well  far  -what  is  pafi^  as  in  time  coming,  their  Majefties  will  give 
commUILone,  one  or  more,  to  foch  peribns  as  they  lhall  be  pleafed  to  nominat,  to  enquire  into 
itie  condition  and  ftate  of  the  common  good  and  revenues  whatibever  of  all  the  royal  burrows, 
and  how  the  lumen  hath  been  hccetofore  or  (hall  be  hereafter  employed  of  mtfempl^ed^  and  to 
call  the  malverftrs  and  mifcmploycrs  to  make  account,  and  to  ordain  and  decern  them,and  every 
one  of  them,  to  refund  and  repay',  or  otbcrwHc  the  burgh  or  burghs  by  them 

lefed,  as  the  laid  commiftioners  (hall  find  them  lyable.  And  their  Majefties,  with  advice  and 
'confent  forefaici.  Declare^  that  the  a£ts  and  fentcnces  of  the  faid  commiftioners  lhall  have  the 
ilrength  and  tfteft  of  afts  and  fentcnces  of  the  Cou  RT  of  Exchequer.  And  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  like  abuies  snd  mifapplications  ip  all  time  hereafter,  their  Majefties,  with  adv^e  and 
confent  forefaid,  ftatute  and  ordain,  that  every  burgh  royal  within  this  kingdom  (hall, 
betwixt  and  the  firft  day  of  November  next  to  come,  bring  the  Lords  of  their  Majefties  theafu- 
ry  and  exchequer  an  exaft  ftaied  accompty  in  charge  and  difeharge,  liibiciibed  by  the  prejent  ms* 
gijtrates  and  tanvHHlerky  of  the  whole  public  good  and*  revenues,  and  of  the  whole 
debts,  and  burdens  and  incumbrances  that  do  affeft  the  fame.'  And  further,  that 
it  lhall  not  be  lawful,  for  hereafter,  to  the  mapfiraUs  and  tovut^counal  of  any  burgh, 
'royal  to  contra^  any  debt,  or  give  bond  for  the  ume,  obliging  them,  and  their  fuccef- 
fors  in  olficc,  without  a  previous  aft  made  in  town-council,  in  (heir  fullcft  conventioo, 
both  of  merchants  and  deacons  of  crafts,  condelcending  upon  the  esufes’  and  ujes  for 
which  the  faid  debts  are  contrafted  and  bonds  granted ;  certifying  the  foreiaids  magi^rMS 
and  others  who  (hall  contraft  debts  and "  grant  boods,  wirhoul  the  faid  previous 

•  aft ;  or  it  the  caules  'and  ufes  condefceoded  on  in  the  faid  aft,  Ibali  not  be  found  to  \icjufi,  true, 

•  and  real,  that,  in  any  of  the  faids  caics,  the  faids  contraftors  and  tubferibers  lhall  be  perjbii» 
ally  liable,  they,  and  their  heirs  and  fuccejfors  in  their  p^ivat  fortunes,  to  relieve  and  difourdcn 
the  townof  faids  debts;  and  that  by  <lecrect  of  the  Lords  of  ^eftioo,  at  the  inftaucc  of  any 
burgel's  of  any  of  the  faid  burgli^  who  have  born  the  office  of  provoft,  baillie,  or  dean-ol-gUd, 
within  the  fame  :  but  prejudice  alwais  to  the  right  and  fecufity  of  the  party  creditor;  as 

.  likcwife,  but  prejudice  to  any  privat  perfons  rights,  as  to  any  of  the  laid  burghs,  as.accords* 
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and  little  tyrannies  are  eftabliftied,  of  which  the  confequences  are  already 
too  fcnfibly  felt  in  a  (hocking  depravity  of  manners,  a  ruinous  decline  of 
trade,  and  an  univerlal  defalcation  of  public  money  *. 

But  the  difadvantage  and  calamity,  which  have  arifen  to  the  country  in 
general,  from  the  vitiated  ftate  of  the  royal  boroughs,  require  not  to  be 
enlarged  upon,  and  are  not  unknown  to  your  Lordfhips.  The  ruin,  which 
mud  attend  the  continuance  and  the  increafe  of  their  corruption,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conjecture.  It  is  not  too ‘much  to  pronounce,  that  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  many  of  them  is  inevitable.  The  example  of  Aberbrothick  is 
recent  and  ominous.  An  aCtion  has  been  inftituted  in  the  court  of  feffion 
againd  its  magiftracy  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  there  lies  before  me  a  Petition^ 
in  which  they  acknowledge,  that  the  incorporation  is  not  in  a  capacity  to 
pay  ten  (hillings  in  the  pound  of  its  juft  debts  f  ;  and,  in  this  extremity, 
they  contend,  that  the  only  method  of  relieving  its  creditors  is,  an  affejf* 
menton  the  members  of  the  community  f  I  will  not  enter  into  this  doCtrine,  and 
induftrioufly  unfold  its  confequences.  They  are  too  obvious  and  ilrlking 
to  be  mtfunderftood,  or  mifinterpreted. 

The  ftate,  however,  of  a  borough  infinitely  more  important  than  Aber- 
brothick  may  be  appealed  to  on  this  occafion.  Of  the  metropolis  of  Scot-  J 
land,  it  is  allerted,  with  confidence,  that  the  debts  exceed  the  immenfe  fumv 
of  One  hundred  thoufand pounds  \  and  that  its  alienable  funds  amount  not  taS 
One  theufand  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  J.  On  this  foundation  it  is  eafy,  but> 


roim! 
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*  An  author  of  great  ability  and  poblic  fpirit,  has  exprefted  himfelf,  on  the  prefent  fubjeCf,  - 
in  the  following  nenrous  language. 

**  The  unhappy  confequences  of  leaving  magiftrates  without  any  check  or  control,  are 
too  Tinble  to  be  difguifed.  The  revenues  of  a  roynl-horougb  are  feidom  laid  out  for  the  'l  l 
of  the  towby  but  in  making  friends  to  the  inot  who  are  in  ponelhon  of  the  magiftracy ;  and  in  ^ 
rioting  and  druniennefs  :  for  which  ererj  pi;etext  is  laid  hold  of,  particularly  that  of  hofpitality 
to  ftrangers.  Such  nnifroanageinent  tends  to  idlenefi  and  corruption  of  manners  ;  which  accord¬ 
ingly  arc  remarkahle  in  moft  royal  boroughs.  Nor  is  the  contagion  confined  within  the  town  : 

It  commonly  fpreads  all  around. 

Another  confequcncc^  no  lefs  fatal,  of  leaving  magiftrates  to  a£i  without  control,  is  a 
(brong  defire  in  every  licentious  burgefs,  of  flepping  into  the  magiftracy,  for  his  own  fake,  and  ^ 
for  that  of  his  friends.  Hence  the  faBious  and  animoftiies  that  prevail  in  almoft  all  the  royal 
borbogbs  ;  which  are  THolently  and  indecently  purfued,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  good  of  the 
tommunity. 

“  The  ercateft  evil  of  all,  refpefts  the  choice  of  their  rcprcfcntativcs  in  parliament.  A  ha- 
Ut  of  riot  and  intemperance  makes  them  fit  fubjcAs  to  be  corrupted,  by  every  adventurer  who 
is  willing  to  lay  out  money  for  purchafing  a  (eat  in  parliament.  Hence  the  infamous  praflice 
of  bribery  at  elections,  which  tends  not  only  to  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people,  but, 
which  is  fiill  more  dreadful,  tends  to  fill  the  houfc  of  commons  with  men  of  diHolute  man<* 
nert,  void  of  probity  and  bononr.’*  See  Lord  Kaimes*s  Sketches.  Appendix,  Sk.  II. 

f  The  debts  are  admitted  to  be  L*.  idooo,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  whole  funds,  if 
fold,  would  not  produce  L,  8000.  See  the  petition,  p.  a  and  8. 

f  The  debts  of  cbetqwn  of  Edinburgh  at  Michaelmas  idptl  amounted  to  L.  65^678  :  1  :  8 
Sterling;  and,  notwithflanding  the  duties  of  two  pennies  the  pint  on  malt-liquor,  in- 
creafedto  fuch  a  degree,  that,  in  the  year  i75d,  the  city-debts  aiT>ounted  to  L.;7o,544:  5  :  f. 

I  have  not  feeo  a  ftate  of  the  debts  of  the  town  later  than  that  date ;  but  it  is  generally  fuppo- 
fed  that  much  more  than  L.  30,000  have  been  fioce  borrowed.  It  falls  to  be  obferved  alfo, 
that  k  is  more  than  probable  that  the  duty  above  mentioned  would,  by  proper  application, 
have  been,  alone,  a  fufficient  fund  to  have  difeharged  three  times  the  above  fum.  In  tiie  year 
1761,  the  magiftrates  were  obliged,  by  the  burgeftes,  to  give  in  a  ftate  of  their  revenue, 
fixed  »  well  as  caloal,  and,  computing  the  Utter  at  a  medium  of  ten  years,  the  whole  amount¬ 
ed  to  L.  6938  :  8  :  o  per  annum ;  from  which,  deducting  the  town's  fixed  and  cafiial  ex- 
pence,  computing,  as  above,  which  amoniits  to  L.  505I,  (exclufivc  of  the  fums  laid  out  in 
iaw-fuitsand  charity,)  there  remains  the  Cam  tf  h%  1015:  11  :  o  only,  as  a  fccurky  for  tbe 
principal  and  intcreft  •(  the  town’f  debts ! 
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It  miglit  fcem  Invidious,  to  reafon.  I  may  be  permitted,  notwl^ftandlng, 
to  regret  the  melancholy  condition  of  this  ancient  city.  I  will  not  paint 
to  myfelf  its  magiftracy  applying  for  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants.  I  will  not 
K alarm  the  induftrious  burgefs.  and  imbitter  prefent  evils  by  the  profpedf  of 
future  calamity.  I  will  not  figure  a  cruel  afleffment  invading  the  fruits  of 
his  fwcat  and  his  toil.  I  will  not  deferibe  his  fortune  pafling  from  himfelfor 
his  heirs,  to  cxtinguifli  debts  contracted  by  negligent  and  rapacious  gover¬ 
nors.  But  I  would  call  to  him  not  to  repofe  in  a  fatal  fecurity,  not  to  fleep 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

If  the  prefent  fituaiion,  then,  of  the  royal  boroughs  be  fo  humiliating 
and  dreadful,  it  is  to  be  expeCted,  with  the  greater  confidence,  that  your 
!  Lordfhips  will  take  an  aClive  part  to  recover  them;  and,  no  remedy  can  o- 
perate  with  fuccefs,  but  that  with  which  the  law  has  invefted  you.  The 
change  attending  its  firenuous  execution  would  be  infiant  and  palpable,  and 
the  advantages  which,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  would  arife  frotn  it,  would 
be  folid  and  permanent.  A  late  publication  has  deferibed  them,  and  I  will 
not  disfigure,  with  an  aukward  pencil,  the  drawings  of  a  mafier. 

‘  Let  us  view,’  fays  my  Lord  Kaimes,  ‘  the  beautiful  effects'  that  refult 
I  *  from  an  -  adminiftration  regularly  carried  on,  as  directed  by  the  (tatuces* 
I*  The  revenues  of  the  royal  boroughs  are  fuppofed  to  be  above  L.  40,000 
t;  ‘  yearly.  And,  were  this  fum,  or  the  half  of  it,  prudently  expended,  for 
I  *  promoting  arts  and  induftry  among  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  royal  bo- 
f  ‘  roughs,  the  benefit,  in  a  country  fo  narrow  and  poor  as  Scotland,  would  be 
[  *  immenfe:  It -would  tend  to  population  ;  it  would  greatly  increafe  indu- 
‘  dry,  manufactures,  a'nd  commerce,  befide  augmenting  the  public  revenue, 
|l  *  In  the  next  place,  as  there  would  be  no  temptation  for  defigning  men  to 

*  convert  the  burden  of  magiftracy  into  a  benefit,  faction  and  difeord  would 

*  vanifh;  and  there  would  be  no  lefs  folicitude  to  Ihun  the  burden,  thin  at 
‘  prefent  is  feen  to  obtain  it.  None  would  fubmit  to  the  burden  but  the  tru- 
‘  patriotic,  men  who  would  chearfuily  beftow  their  time,  and  perhaps 

their  money,  upon  the  public  ;  and  whofe  ambition  it  would  be  to  ac- 

*  quire  a  character,  by  promoting  induftry,  temperance,  and  honefty,  among 

*  their  fellow-citizens. 

*  And  when  the  government  of  the  royal  boroughs  comes  to  be  in  fo 

*  good  hands,  bribery,  which  corrupts  the  very  vitals  of  our  conftitution, 

*  will  be  baniftied  of  courfe.  And,  confidering  the  proper  and  conftitutio  ; 
‘  nal  dependence  of  the  royal  boroughs  upon  the  King’s  judges,  we  may 
‘  have  realbnable  affurance,  that  tew  reprefentatives  will  be  chofen,  but 

*  who  are  friends  to  their  country  and  their  fovereign 

This  profpeCt  is  ravifhing  ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  Lordfhips  to  re¬ 
alize  it.  Let  views  of  patriotifm,  as  well  as  the  fenfe  of  that  duty  which 
you  owe  to  the  crown,  excite  you  to  exert  yourfelves ;  and  let  us  applaud 
your  activity,  while  we  lament  the  negligence  of  your  predeceffors.  I  fpeak 
with  freedom,  but  not  without  refpeCt;  and,  I  truit,  you  will  excufe  an  ad- 
drefs,  of  which  you  cannot  cenfure  the  intention. 

Gracchus. 

*  Appendix  to  his  Sketches.  Sk.  IL 
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if  B  T  L  L  for  ahenng  tnd  amenSn^  the  laws 
tvbUh  regulate  the  C^ViBcations  af  Fr^hol- 
dcru  entitled  to  vote  in  the  EleAion  of  Mem¬ 
bers  to  ferve  for  the  Commons  in  ParRament 
for  Scotland ;  hrowht  into  parRameut  hy  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  intended  to 
he  faffed  into  a  law  next  fejfon, 

WHerras  the  right  of  TOting  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament 
for  the  fcveral  (hires  and  ftewartrics  within 
Scotland,  given  try  an  a£t  of  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  made  in  the  year  1 681,  entitled  A£t 
concerning  the  election  of  commiflioners  for 
(hires,**  to  proper  wadfetters  and  lifcrcnters  of 
lands  holdcn  of  the  king  or  prince,  and  of  the 
extent  aod  valnation  fpedtied  in  the  faid  a^, 
has  of  late  years  been  mneh  abufed,  by  pro¬ 
prietors’ of  large  efiates,  feparatiog  the  pro¬ 
perty  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  lands,  and 
then  dividing  the  fuperiority  into  parts  which 
give  a  qualification  to  vote,  and  conveying  fu- 
pcrioritics  to  others  in  wadfet  and  liferent, 
merely  of  purpofe  to  entitle  the  perfons  to 
whom  they  convey  the  fuperiorities  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  as  freeholders,  and  to  vote  in  the  flec¬ 
tion  of  the  commiffioners  to  ferve  in  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  counties  and  (levartrlcs  within 
which  the  lands  do  lie,  without  fuel)  perfons 
having  any  fnch  beneficial  intercftln  the  lands, 
as  ought  to  entitle  them  to  vote  in  the  ele^iion 
of  a  member  of  parliament ;  by  which  means, 
votes  have  been  unduly  multiplied,  contrary 
to  the  fpirit  and  intendment  of  the  laws  now 
in  being,  for  regulating  the  eleftions  of  mem¬ 
bers  to  (erve  for  the  commons  in  parliament 
for  that  part  of  Great  Britain  c^led  Scot¬ 
land. 

And  whereas  that  fpccics  of  land-right, 
called  in  Scotland  a  proper  wadfet,  has  for 
many  years  been  in  difufe,  except  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  unduly  moltlplying  votes : 

For  remedy  whereof,  be  it  enacted,  ^That  fo 
much  of  the  aforefaid  adt  of  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  as  gives  a  right  of  voting  to  proper 
'wadlettcrs,  and  has  been  coriflrucd  to  entitle  a 
liferenter  of  the  fuperiority  of  lands  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  (hall, 
from  the 

and  the  iame  is  hereby  repealed. 

Add  be  it  cnaAed,  That,  from  and  after 
the  Aid  no  perfon 

ibaU  have  right  to  be  enrolled  in  the  roll  of 
freeholders  of  any  (hire  or  flewanry,  or  to 
vote  in  the  ele^ion  of  a  member  to  ferve  in 
parliament  for  Scotland,  upou  the  title  of  a 

groper  wadfet  of  lands,  or  upon  the  title  of  a 
ferenC-rigbt  of  the  fuperiority  of  lands. 

And  be  it  further  eoa£t^,  lhat,  in  all 
cafes  where  the  fuperiorities  of  lands  are  con¬ 
veyed  b  liferent,  the  right  of  voting  (ball  re¬ 
main  with,  and  be  only  competent  to,  the 
bar. 

Provided  always^  That  hulbands,  for  the 


freeholds  of  their  wives,  or  right  by  the  coot* 
tefy  to  a  liferent  of'thc  fuperiority  of  the  lands 
which  give  a  freehold-qualificafinn,  (bdl  be 
entitled  to  be  iorolled  in  the  roll  of  freehol¬ 
ders,  and  to  vote  in  the  elc^lion  of  a  member 
of  parliament,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was 
competent  to  thorn  before  the  making  of  tbit 
a£t,  any  thing  in  the  prefent  a£l  to  the  contra¬ 
ry  not  with  (landing. 

And  whereas  it  is  nrccfTary,  for  preferving 
equality,  and  fopporting  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendency  in  election,  and  for  the  au»cc  cficc- 
tually  carrying  the  good  intentions  of  this  ad 
into  execution,  that  all  perfons  who  have  been 
inrolled  in  the  roll  of  freeholders  of  any  coun¬ 
ty  or  ftewartry'in  Scotland,  and  (land  there¬ 
on  upon  the  title  of  a  proper  wadfet  of 
lands,  or  upon  the  title  of  a  liferent-right  to  I 
the  fuperiority  of  lands,  (excepting  the  life- 
rents  of  hufbands  by  the  courtefy),  (hall  be 
turned  off  the  faid  roll,  and  a  mode  prefetibed 
for  doing  thereof;  be  it  therefore  cnaOed, 
That  it  (ball  be  lawful  for  any  frecboldcr, 
Banding  upon  the  roll  of  freeholders  of  any 
county  or  ftewartry  in  Scotland,  to  objeft  to  ^ 
the  title  of  fuch  perfons  (landing  upon  th^ 
roll,  as  have  been  enrolled  at  wadfetters  of 
lands,  or  as  lifcrcnters  of*  the  fuiieriority  of 
lauds,  (excepting  the  liferents  of  hufbands  by 
the  courtefy),  and  for  that  purpofe  to  apply, 
at  any  time  before  the  ^ 

which  (hail  be  in  the  year  of  our  I.ord  ^  ( 
by  furomary  complaint,  to  the  court  of  iKHon; 
w'ho  (hall  grant  a  warrant  for  fummoning  fuch 
perfons,  upon  thirty  days  notice,  to  anfwer, 
and  (hail  proceed  in  a  fummary  manner  to . 
bear  and  dc|rrmine  on  fuch  complaints ;  aod, 
upon  finding  the  title  of  the  perion  cooaplain-,^ 
ed  of  to  be  luch  as  is  declared  infuiheieut  by 
this  aO,  (hall  order  him  to  be  (truck  off- the 
roll. 

Provided  always.  That  no  freeholder,  (lan¬ 
ding  upon  the  roll  lad  made  up,  in  any  couor 
ly  or  (tewartry,  upon  the  fa!d 

and  not  complained  of, 
(hall  thereafter  be  (truck  off,  or  left  out  of  the 
roll,  excepting  upon  a  fufficient  objection,  a* 
rifing  from  the  alteration  of  that  right  or  title 
in  re(*pc£t  of  which  he  was  inrolled,  Aidaincd 
by  the  otlier  freeholders  Banding  upon  the  faid 
roll. 

And  be  it  further  cna^ed.  That  no  perion 
hereafter  (ball  be  entitled  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
roll  of  freeholders  of  any  county  or  Bcwartiy, 
or  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  par* 
liament,  upon  a  right  of  fuperiority  of  lands, 
unlefs  he  hold  fuch  fuperiority  in  fee  (itnple, 
or  under  a  grant  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  or 
heirs  general  of  his  body. 

Provided  always,  That  all  peribns  haviof 
right  to  the  fuperiorities  of  lands  by  deeds  of 
entail,  which  bear  date  prior  to  the  com* 
mencement  of  this  aft,  (hall  be  entitled  to  be 
enrolled,  and  to  vote  in  the  cle^on  of  a  meat* 


ber  of  parlUmciit,  in  the  fame  manner  they  every  part  thereof,  are  a  true  and  real  eftate  ia. 
were  entitled  before  this  was  made.  me,  for  my  own  ufe  and  benehL,  and  for  the 

And  be  it  further  enaOed,  That  every  free-  ufe  and  benefit  of  no  other  perl'on  wbatfoever; 
bolder  of  any  county  or  fiewartry  in  Scotland,^  and  that  all  this  is  truth,  as  1  fhall  anfwer  to 
who  (ball,  at  any  meeting  for  the  election  of  God.** 

an»erober  to  ferve  in  parliament,  claim  a  vote  And  be  it  further  enaded.  That  every  frcc- 
in  the  elcftion  of  preles  or  clerk  of  the  meet-  holder  enrolled  in  any  roll  of  freeholders  as  a 
iog,  or  in  the  adjufling  the  roll  of  freeholders,  liferenter  of  lands,  fluU.  before  voting  in  the 
or  in  the  cle^iion  of  a  member  to  ferve  for  any  elcdfion  of  prefes  or  clerk,  or  in  any  queftion . 
county  or  flewartry,  (hall,  upon  requeft  of  any  concerning  the  adjtidment  of  the  roli  of  clec- 
frecholdcr  upon  the  roll  of  freeholders,  in  tors,  or  in  the  eleOion  of  a  meml^r  to  ferve 
place  of  the  oath  appointed  to  be  taken  by  an  for  the  county  or  ftewartry,  befides  the  oath 
aft  made  in  the  fcvtnih  year  of  Ids  late  Ma-  before  dire£l^,  likewiie  take  the  following 
jtfty  George  the  fccond,  entitled,  “  An  a£l  oath,  upon  the  requeft  of  any  fr;xholder  upoa 
for  the  better  regulating  the  elc^on  of  mem-  •  the  roll  of  freeholders ;  (that  is  to  fay), 
bers  to  leivc  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  “  That  the  lands  and  eftate  of 
that  part  of  Great  Btitain  called  Scotland,  and  for  which  1  (land  upon  the 

for  incapacitating  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  roll  of  freeholders  in  this  county  or  ftewartry, . 
Scfiion,  Court  of  Jidticiary,  and  barons  of  as  liferenter,  is  a  true  and  real  liferent  eftate 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  Scotland,  to  be  in  me;  and  that  no  ieafe,  bond,  contract,  or  o- 
eleftcd,  or  to  fit  or  vote  as  members  of  the  tber  agreement,  has  been  executed  or  made  by 
Houfe  of  Commons,**  before  he  proceed  to  me,  or  by  any  perfon  to  my  knowledge,  di¬ 
vote  in  the  choice  of  prefirs  or  clerk,  or  in  rc£Hy  or  hidireftly,  on  purpoie  to  leften  or  dc- 
atiy  queftion  concerning  the  adjuftment  of  the  privc  me  of  all  or  any  part  of  ’the  profits 
roll  of  electors,  or  in  the  ele^kion  of  a  mem-  of  my  faid  eftate,  and  to  make  the  fame 
ber  to  ferve  for  the  county  or  ftewartry,  take  come  or  accrue  to  the  uXe  or  benefit  of  the 
and  fubferibe,  upon  a  roll  of  parchment  to  be  fiar  of  the  faid  lands  and  eftate,  or  to  the  u(e 
provided  and  kept  by  the  (hcrilT  or  fteward  or  benefit  of  any  other  perfon  on  his  ac- 
clerk  for  that  purfH>(e,  the  oath  following;  count.** 

which  the  com miffioncr  for  the  county  laft  And  be  it  further  enabled.  That  if  any  free- 
elcfted,  or,  in  his  abfence,  the  (herilT,  or  ftew-  holder  upon  the  roil  cd  freeholders  of  any 

ard*$  clerk,  before  the  tiering  of  a  prefes,  and  county  or  ftewartry  in  Scotland  (hall  refuie, 

.  the  prefes  after  his  elcflicn,  are  hereby  requi-  if  required,  to  take  and  fubferibe  the  firft  oath 
'red  and  im powered  refpefhvcly  to  admlnifter ;  before  recited,  if  he  ftands  upon  the  roll  as 
(that  is  to  ftty)  fuperior  or  proprietor  of  lands,  or  to  take  and 

I,  A.  B.  do.  In  the  prefence  of  God,  de-  fubferibe  both  the  oaths  before  recited,  u  he 
dare  and  fwear.  That  the  lands  and  eftate  ftands  upon  the  roll  as  a  liferenic/,  his  vote 
of  '  (hail  not  be  admitted  or  allowed,  and  his  name 

for  which  I  ftand  upon  the  roll  of  (hall  forthwith  be  crazed  out  of  the  roll  of 
il^eebolders  of  this  county  or  ftewartry,  and  freeholders  ;  and,  in  cafe  any  perfon  (hall  pre- 
'  daim  to  vote,  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  fume  wilfully  or  falfely  to  fwear  and  fubferibe 
parliament  for  the  county  or  ftewartry,  are  both  the  faid  oaths,  or  cither  of  them,  and 

aftnaliy  in  my  pofieftion,  and  do  really  and  (ball  be  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  he  (hall 

truly  belong  to  me,  and  are  my  own  proper  incure  the  pains  and.  punKhment  of  perjury, 
eftate,  and  not  conveyed  to  me  in  truft,  or  for  and  be  proiccuted  for  the  fame  according  u> 
or  on  behalf  of  any  other  peri'on  whatever  ;  the  forms  and  Uws  in  ufe  in  Scotland. 

Slid  that  neither  1,  nor  any  perfon  to  ray  And  be  it  further  ena^ed,  That  if  any  per- 
knowiedge,  in  my  name,  nor  on  ray  account,  fbn  (ball  be  cbofen  a  member  to  ferve  in  par- 
orhy  my  allowance,  have  given,  or  intend  to  liament  for  any  county  or  ftewartry  witfiin 
I  give  any  promife,  cbligaiion,  bond,  backbond,  Scotland,  who  (hail  not  be  prefent  at  the 
or  any  other  fecurity  whatfoever,  for  my  dif-  meeting  of  election,  he  (hall,  before  be  takes 
poling  or  conveying  the  faid  lands  and  e-  his  feat  in  parliament,  cake  one  or  both  of  the 
(late  to  any  perfon  whatfoever,  or  for  making  oaths  betore  recited,  as  he  muft  have  done  if 
the  rents,  profits,  or  cafualties  thereof  to  prefent  at  the  eleflion,  and  required  fo  tq 
come  or  accrue  to  the  ufe  or  benefit  of  any  o-  do;  and  which  oath  or  oaths  (hall  be  taken  ia 
ther  perfon  whatfoever ;  and  that  I  have  exe-  place  of  the  oath  before  mentioned  ia  the  a- 
ciited  no  conveyance,  or  done  no  a^  or  deed  forefaid  aA,  made  in  ,the  feventh.  year  of 
whatfoever,  dirc^ly  or  indirc£tly,  inconfift-  George  the  Second,  before  the  Lord  Itigfi 
enf  with  my  right  and  titles  to  the  faid  lands  Steward  of  hii  Majefty*s  houfehold,  or  any 
%nd  eftate,  for  which  1  ftand  upon  the  roll  of  perfon  or  perfons  authoriled  by  him  for  that 
freeholders  in  this  county  or  liewartry  ;  and  purpofc ;  and  which  he  or  they  arc  hereby 
thkt  my  titles  to  the  laid  lands  and  eftate  are  empowered  and  required  to  adminifter;  and 
not  nominal' or  fiditious  in  any  way  whatlb-  the  perlbn  chofen  member  to  lervein  p^riia- 
but  that  the  lands  and  cftatCi  iwd  ment  in  his  abfence  from  the  meeting  of  elec- 
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tion,  fhall  produce  to  the  Lord  High  Steward, 
or  other  p^on  or  perfons  ^fbrc  whom  hd  is 
to  fwear,  for  informing  him  or  them  whether 
one  or  both  of  the  afor^aid  oaths  are  to  be  ad* 
niniOercd,  a  certihcate  under  the  hand  and 
Ibil  of  the  OierifT,  or  (feward  clerk  of  the 
county  or  ftewaitry  for  which  he  is  returned 
memt^r,  made  upon  oath  before  the  iherifi, 
or  fteward-depute  of  the  faid  county  or  ftew* 
artry  (and  which  oath  the  Oieriff  and  fteward 
dtp^  arc  hereby  empowered  and  required  to 
adminifter)  certifying  the  nature  of  his  title 
for  which  he  (lands  upon  the  roll  of  freehold¬ 
ers;  and  if  any  memb^to  (erve  in  parliament, 
£>  eleOed,  (hall  negleA  to  produce  iuch  certi¬ 
ficate,  or  (hall  negle^  or  rchtfe  to  take  one  or 
both  of  the  oaths  be  fore  recited,  as  the  nature 
of  his,  title  (hall  render  proper,  his  elcOion 
fhall  be  eoid. 

Copies  of  the  following  letter  have  been 
lately  ctrcnlated  by  the  Lyon  office  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  all  the  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia. 

SIR, 

**  By  a  royal  warrant  from  King  Charles  L 
dated  17th  Norember  itfip,  the  baronets  of 
Nova  Scotia  arc  entitled  to  wear,  fufpended  by 
an  orange  (tik  ribbon  round  the  neck,  the 
alms  of  Nova  Scotia,  enameled  in  proper  co¬ 
lours  on  an  oval  gold  medal. 

*  «*  It  is  a  inatter  of  regret  to  many  gentle¬ 
men  of  that  order,  that  the  ufe  of  the  above 
bonoorable  badge  of  di(lin£tion,  conferred  by 
the  fbverdgn,  has  been  totally  ncgle€ted  ;  and 
as,  by  the  nature  of  my  office,  I  am  called 
upon  to  attend  to  the  oblervance  of  regularity 
and  propriety  in  all  matters  of  honour,  ( 
think  k  proper  to  remind  you,  as  a  baronet 
of  Scotland,  of  this  privilege  of  ycur  order.  ^ 
As  the  number  of  Scettiffi  baioncts  has 
eery  much  deercafU  finee  the  union,  by 
vrhich  the  importance  cf  ihofc  who  remain 
is  inercafed,  the  excrcffc  of  the  above  privi¬ 
lege  merits  the  greater  attention  ;  and  1  Mat¬ 
ter  myfelf,  that,  by  recommending  the  er- 
Tfral  of  k,  I  (hall  do  an  acceptable  fervice  |o 
that  honourable  body. 

**  1  fabmit  to  you,  and  to  your'  brethren 
(ro  all  of  whom  1  have  written  to  the  fame 
porpofe),  what  meafures  may  be  mod  pro¬ 
perly  adopted  for  anfwering  the  inteation  of 
the  above  recommendation ;  but  (hontd  pre- 
fume,  that  it  wtH  be  oecclLry,  in  the  fird 
place,  to  call  one  general  meeting  of  the  order 
at  London,  and  another  at  Edinburgh,  in 
Older  to  karn  their  opinion  of  the  fuhjett.  If 
a  tBcetkig  of  this  kind  would  be  agreeable  to 
yov,  you  will  pkatfe  to  (ignify  fo  to  me  any 
‘time  before  the  ift  of  May  ncsCt,  when,  if  1 
find  myielf  properly  autborifed  for  that  pur-  * 
pole,  I  (ball  advertile  a  meeting  at  London, 
and  another  at  Edinburgh,  wiik^t  delay. 

Ro.  Bos  WEI  L,  Lyon  Dep,*’ 
OficCf  March  30. 1775* 


On  the  refignation  of  the  Right  Hon.  Ro. 
bert  Ord,  E(q;  I.ord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex« 
chequer  in  Scotland,  James  Montgomery 
Efq;  lato  Lord  Advocate,  is  appointed  Lord  ^ 
Chief  Baron  ;  and  Henry  Dundas,  Efq;  late 
Soliidtor-Gencral,  is  appointed  Lord  Adio* 
cate.  j 

LISTS. 

MARRIAGES. 

April  ay.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Monctieff 
of  Sauchopwood,  Efq;  writer  in  Edin.  to  Mifi 
Anne  Young,  daughter  of  the  deccafed  John 
Young  of  Ncwhall,  Efq. 

May  9.  At  Redbraes,  Major-General 
Henry  Campbell  of  Boquhan,  to  Mifs  Mary 
Crawfurd,  cldell  daughter  of  Sir  John  Craw- 
furd  of  Jordan  hill,  Bart.  , 

B  I  R  r  H  S 

May  xo.  At  Gogar,  the  lady  of  Sir  John 
Gibfon  of  Pentland,  of  a  daughter. 

ay.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Bruce  of  Arnot,of 
a  daughter. 

ay.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Buchan  of  Keilo, 
of  a  fon. 

DEATHS. 

April  ax.  At  Parkhoufe,  William  Crofle, 
Efq;  Advocate,  (hcrifl-deputc  of  the  (hire  of 
Lanark. 

as-  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Rolland,  rclid 
of  Adam  Rolland  of  Gafk,  £(q; 

May  2.  At  Climisfietd,  Stirlingfhire,  John 
McDonald  of  Dalnefs,  Efq; 

3.  At  London,  the  Honourable  Lieuteoaot 
General  George  Bofeawen,  Colonel  of  the 
a4th  regiment  of  foot,  and  brother  0:  Lord 
yifeount  Falmouth. 

B.  At  Dryburgh,  near  Dundee,  aged  yjj 
John  Arrat  of  fotarty,  Efq; 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mi f's  Eiifabcth  Mill,  lif¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Mill,  Bart.  f' 

xo.  At  Perth,  Mr  John  Anderibn,  mer¬ 
chant  in  that  town. 

10.  At  Zell,  in  the  eleftorate  of  Honover, 
of  a  malignant  fever,  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty’s fificr.  She  was  born  July  22.  i75h 
and.  married,  by  proxy,  at  St  James's,  Od. 

*  I.  1766,  to  Chrildan  Vi  I.  King  of  Den¬ 
mark.  j 

NOTES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Hubbub,  a  poem,  will  require fome 
explanation. 

The  Crum  of  Comfort  to  Philoa- 
letheia's  is  received. 

The  E  L  EG  Y  on  the  De  A  T  h  of  a  Favour- 
ITE  Dog,  with  the  other  pieces  by  the  fame 
Author,  are  too  incorre^  for  the  public  eye. 

The  paper  on  the  High  School  is  necef- 
(arily  delayed. 

Walwin  in  our  next. 

A  feries  of  Characters  in  the  maooer 
of  r H  c  o  p  H  RAS T u  s  have  been  received. 
^rrat\tm.  In  the  lad  Humber,  p,  ayp.  1«  JR; 

rmarkabU^  t^Jingular% 


